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Pror. WARNER: Ow readers will be glad to see | 
that this gentleman has returned to his post at Mer- 
cer, and his articles to their place in the Journal.— 
His absence was but temporary, though we had been 
informed otherwise. 





Gymnastics: The first number of Lewis’ new!) 
“ Gymnastics” is before us; this paper,as its title im-| 
ports, is devoted to the interests of physical cul-/ 
ture, and fills an important place among the jour-' 
nals devoted to the training of the young. It is 


published monthly by Dio Lewis, M. D., Boston, | 


Mass. Terms, one dollar a year. 





INDIANA COUNTY. 

On the 11th of September it was our good fortune 
to examine the fine Union School building just 
then completed by the Board of Directors of the 
borough of Indiana, and to participate in the exer- 
cises preparatory to the actual opening of the school. 
The building is a large brick edifice of two stories, 
furnished in a neat, convenient and substantial man- 
ner, and placed in the edge of the town on a capa- 
cious and airy lot, with a fine prospect from every 
window. We had intended a fuller description of. 
the house, and a detailed statement of the course of 
studies and the plan of government, but space is 
not at command; and can only add a list of the teach- 
ers, with the free expression of opinion, that more 
was done for the future of the borough when that 
school was opened, than by any single event which 
has transpired there within the present century. 


J. Willis Westlake, (late of Lancaster County 
Normal School,) Principal. 


Mary W. Wheeler, (of Fitzwilliam, N. 
cipal of Grammar department. 


C.,) Prin- 


| Mary S. Hamilton, (of Indiana co.,) Assistant in 


|Grammar department. 
| Julia Steck, (of Allegheny city,) Principal of In- 
termediate department. 


| Charlotte Johnson, (of Allegheny city,) Assistant 


in Intermediate department. 
| Catharine Egould, (of New Haven, Conn.,) Prin- 
cipal of Primary department. 


M. Madeleine Colburn, (of Boston, 
sistant in Primary department. 


| Next day we had again the pleasure of entering 
‘the old school house at Blairsville. It was within 
its walls, that, eight years ago, we attended and “took 
the pattern” of the first teacher’s institute we had 
ever seen, and which we have aided in spreading over 
the State. It was therefore with something of the 
feeling one realizes in returning to his “ Alma Ma- 
ter,” that we entered. But everything was changed. 
| Instead of the dingy walls and uncouth furniture first 
| seen there, we found a clever, well-arranged school 
| house, with neatly papered walls, sufficiently conve- 
‘nient furniture, and, better than all, “ real, live teach- 
lers.” From the little seen during our brief stay, we 
came to the conclusion, that though more stylish 
school houses might readily be found, it would not be 
easy to stumble upon better teachers, or a more use- 
ful and promising Board of Directors. The teach- 
ers are:—Wnm. R. Ford, Principal; Miss Mary P. 
Lowry, Miss Amanda Boyle, Miss Lizzie Bartley, 
Assistants. 


Mass.,) As- 





EDINBORO’ NORMAL SCHOOL. 

A brief visit to this institution, whose Trustees 
in a few weeks will apply for recognition under the 
Normal act of 1857, enables us to express the con- 
fident hope that the western end of the State will 
soon also have its State school for the professional 
training of teachers, in full operation. The dis- 
trict is composed of the counties of Erie, Crawford, 
Mercer, Venango and Lawrence, and is the twelfth. 
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For several years we had been hearing occasion-} The residence of Prof. Thompson, the Prineipal, 
ally of efforts by the citizens of Edinboro’, to erect adjoins the Normal grounds on the north, and, by 
suitable buildings and make the other required ar- | position, gives him an eye over and easy access at 
rangements, to secure the location there of the State | all times, to the school. 

Normal school of the district. But though an at-; The County Institute being im operation im the 
tempt was several times made to get the particu- lecture hall, we had not time to explore the institu- 
lars, it was always unsuccessful. It was, therefore, tion as fully as was desirable ; but we left Edimboro’ 
with little hope of finding anything near the re- 'with the conviction, that the school was nearly 
quirements of the act of 1857, that we came to the|ready for adoption by the State; and that if the 
place; it not being usual for men to make great! teachers and friends of education in the district, and 
efforts and refuse to let them be known. Hence, the Faculty who are to be entrusted with its destiny, 
the fact that no distinct statement of the progress |shall perform their duty as nobly and fully, as has 
made could be obtained, brought us to the town|been done by the contributors and trustees, there 
quite unprepared for what was found. will be little doubt of the success of the Institu- 


In the first place, the village of Edinboro’ is,|tion. On them will rest the future of this impor- 


with the exception of a few buildings, quite 2 new ‘#at geiiund 
town,—has some 500 or 600 inhabitants,—is about | 

18 miles due south of the city of Erie, and on the| MENTAL AND SOCIAL ARITHMETIC. 

direct road thence to Meadville. It is delightfully} Perhaps the most influential of all the means: of 
situated on Conneauttee Lake—a pond some three-| mental discipline, brought to the teaeher’s aid within 
fourths of a mile in length, lying to the north-west | the present century, is the improved mode of teach- 
of the town, and supplying considerable water |ing the science of numbers, called Mental Arithmetic. 
power. It has a large grain mill, a shovel-handle But it may be, that when Warren Colburn perfected 
factory, several churches and “ the school.” and practicalized the idea, he did, or at least promo- 


Tbe Normal school grounds are in the south- 
eastern part of the village, on comparatively high 
ground, and in extent are something over the ten 
acres required bylaw. The chief defect about them 
is, that they have been completely denuded of trees, 
—a matter much to be deplored, but one which no 
doubt, the enterprising trustees will take the ear- 
liest means of correcting by planting. 
itself is dry and wholesome, and though not of the 
richest description, is quite suitable for the purpo- 
ses intended. 

But it was the buildings that most ‘exceeded our 
expectations. There are four of them,—all of 
wood, and, though plain and unpretending, present- 
ing a neat and substantial appearance, and suffi- 
ciently capacious to come up to the full require- 
ments of the act of Assembly. First, there is the 
hall or chapel building, containing a lecture room, 
on the second story, sufficiently large to seat 1000 
persons, with the model school and its class-rooms 
below. 
the recitation rooms for the Normal students. In 
the rear of these are two large boarding and lodg- 
ing houses, fully capable of aceommodating the 300 
students required by the act,—with apartments also 
for professors and steward. 


Probably a mistake has been made in the loca- 


The soil | 


In a line with it, is the building containing | 


ted the effecting of, more than he intended or even 
desired. The stone cast into the still pond, reaches 
the bottom, with a speed and direetness of decent in 
proportion to its weight and regularity of shape.— 
|The mud disturbed by its arrival there, and the cir- 
iclets sent to the distant edge, though but secondary, 
lare nevertheless also inseparable consequences.— 
\So, the direct, logical, thought-compelling pro- 
cesses of mental arithmetic, at once touched the root 
of the evil before complained of, by introducing the 
science of numbers to the mind as well as the mem- 
ory of learners. They even went to the extent of 
/mentalizing all arithmetic,—for the written, practical, 
|commercial, or whatever else it may be called,—pro- 
cess, is now but mental arithmetic with the added 
use of signs or figures to the eye, to aid the mind in 
those more intricate problems where memory would 
otherwise fail. But what of the impurities distur- 
bed from the dark depths of the human heart; what 
‘of the soiled waves dashed against and perhaps abra- 
ding the unseen bounds of moral right? 

These thoughts were forced upon us during our 
late visit to Boston, by incidents of travel so striking 
as to be startling, yet so numerous as to preclude the 
supposition of accident. Being manifestly the re- 
sult of a local mode of education, they are proper 
|for the consideration of all who are elsewhere con- 











tion, with regard to each other, of all these build- nected with the same great interest of humanity ; and 
ings, and in some of the internal arrangements.—|we shall relate some of them, not in the spirit of 
The first is much to be regretted, as it is irreme- | fault-finding with our neighbors, but of caution to 
diable and may embarrass the practical operations |ourselves. Of course, the state of things amongst 
of the school; but the second are mainly within |our New England brethren is not wholly, or even in 
the reach of correction, which will no doubt be}the greater part, attributed to Colburn’s arithmetic ; 
promptly applied. for such results, if not carefully guarded against, are 





almost inevitable in the condition of an enterprising, | 
intelligent people, compelling a subsistence from an 
unwilling soil and from the pursuits of manufactures 
and commerce. But we do suspect—and more than 
suspect—that his, and similar processes, are making | 
a community that was sufficiently calculating and 
selfish before, more so now; and that if this direction 


of human development be there much longer contin- | 


ued, without ample supplies of generous thought from 
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took them. Her appetite seemed to demand more, 
and she priced and took a slice of ham. Thena 


delicate, tempting, small peach-pie attracted her re- 


gards, and was also priced and despatched. She 
finally asked for a glass of ice-water ; and while sip- 
ping it in the most delicate and feminine manner, she 
picked out, priced and took some candies—probably 
for the young folk at home. Now this was all well 
enough—perhaps a thought too cool and methodical 


other sources, and more humanizing modes of culture 
in different directions, the effect must be sadly injuri-| tite ; but if she had been our sister, would have pre- 
ous. ferred to see her either give the 50 cents which a 

“ When are we due to New Haven ?” asked a gen- regular dinner costs, or go without till she got home, 
tleinanly looking young man, addressing himself to;rather than go through this process of feeding in 
the conductor. “ What,” thought we, “are wea ‘public, to save a quarter. But what struck us as 
mere bale of goods or an amount of dollars and most remarkable, and locally characteristic, was the 
ceuts? and are we “ due” as such, to the city of our, mode of payment. She did not ask the salesman of 
old law school?” The phrase was singular, to say good things how much she owed him; but, taking 
the least of it; and even if rendered grammatical by | out her pocket-book, which was well filled, she count- 
making us arrive at instead of to New Haven, there ed out a dime, a half-dime, some three cent pieces, 
was still the due, which savored so strongly of Dr. | and cents, handed over the amount and walked off, 
and Cr.—of dollar and cent—of arithmetic, as to be| without ever asking whether it was right, or even 
harsh. |looking at him to see whether he was satisfied. By 

At a station further on, a new passenger entered | her system, this was unnecessary. She had priced 
the car in which we, with shawl and carpet-bag on | every article as she took it ; she had kept the account 
the vacant seat beside us, were seated. Behind was/in her mind; and she was sure of being right. Her 
an intelligent looking and apparently well educated | mental arithmetic had given her certainty ; still it 
young gentleman, with a perfectly empty seat beside | Was an assurance of manner we could have wished 


for our taste. We were glad she had a good appe- 





him, engaged, with manifest interest, in the perusal | absent. 

_ of one of the volumes of Irving’s life of Washington. 
The new-comer attempted to take the empty seat 
beside the reader. “There's a vacant seat beside 
that gentleman,” said he, pointing to us, with that 
promptness of thought which characterizes the 
trained calculator even in little things, and which is 
ever on the look-out for advantage. He seemed not 
to perceive the fact, or be aware of the propriety of 
taking it into account, that we were nearly thrice his 
age, would be somewhat incommoded by his selfish- 
ness, and had, at least, as much right as he, to a whole 
seat. Room was, of course, made for the stranger, 
without remark ; but, at the same time, the experi- 
ment was tried, whether a look of surprise, mingled 
with a slight tinge of indignation, might not pierce 
his shell of self-love, and shame into human feeling, 
his obvious determination to have the best of every 
transaction. It was perfectly fruitless. 
tinued to study the life, with as much calmness as if 
he were a credit to the land, of Washington. 


At the usual dinner station, not having much 
appetite, we soon returned to the car. From our 
seat we were quite interested in watching the doings 
of a lady passenger, who was taking refreshments at 
the public restaurant in the station house. She was 
evidently a person of culture and accustomed to the 
usages of good society. Though small and young— 
not over 18—she was handsome and lady-like. First, 
she asked the price of a cup of coffee and a roll, and 


He con-| 


At a town nearer Boston, a young couple entered 
the car. They were evidently either brother and 
sister, or lovers. He was to leave her there ; she was 
in tears and he little better. In a hurried conversa- 
tion, which we could not but hear, for it was not 
spoken in a low tone of voice,—we heard very little 
whispering or saw very little dread of publicity, by 
the by, on this trip,—but, it seemed that he was soon 
to start for the far west, and she asked him whether 
he would not see her again before he went. He said 
he would, if he could get an “excursion” ticket 
through the place where she resided, but he thought 
that doubtful; and as there would be an excursion 
ticket on some other route, which he mentioned, he 
should probably have, for that reason, to go that way. 
Now, what struck us as remarkable, was the fact, 
that he neither blushed nor did she turn pale at this 
meanness. What! set up the saving of a dollar 
against the pleasure of again seeing a sister or a 
sweetheart, before taking a long journey? ‘To us, 
the idea seemed, to say the least of it, intensely cal- 
culating and arithmetical. To the parties them- 
selves, it appeared to be all right and natural. The 
dollar was to be saved. 


On the way home, by the same route, next day, we 
had other glimpses of the social effect of this calcula- 
tion. A gentleman from North Carolina, with his 
family, was in the car. They had been at Quebec to 
see the “ Prince,” and were on their return, south- 
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ward. At ethiatedi-ati think it was,—one o of his | 
boys had left his seat to converse with some person 





in another part of the car, and a lady entered and. 


was placed by her husband in the vacant seat; the 
husband remaining at Worcester. As soon as the 
Carolinian perceived that the seat was thus occupied, 
he approached and said, “‘ Madam, that seat belongs 
to a member of my family.” The lady replied, that 


she was unwell, and had been placed in that seat by | 


her husband, as it was empty and the most comfort- 


able he could find; but that she would apply to the’ 


conductor for another.” At once there were a dozen 


seats at her disposal; but it was unnecessary. The | 


gentleman felt the mistake he had made, and insisted 
that she would remain. Then ensued an exhibition 
of the calculating coolness so obvious during this 
whole trip. For half an hour he stood by her, re- 


gretting that he had been so abrupt, asserting the | 
gallantry of southern gentlemen, and endeavoring to | 


win from her, it seemed to us, the statement that he 
had not been rude, or at least forgiveness for his con- | 
duct. But, no! while appearing to assent to all he 
said, she constantly fell back on her strong position 
of illness and the vacancy of the seat; and did not, 
for a single moment, or by a single word, allow him 
to suppose that his conduct was justifiable. There 
she coolly held him, explaining and asserting his 
chivalry, before the car full of passengers ; till, | 


finally, he returned to his own seat, plainly showing | 


that he felt his conduct was generally condemned.— 
This was the best specimen and the most laudable 
exertion of the prevalent self-control and calcula- | 
tion, we encountered ; and ,though the lesson ad-| 
ministered to the gentleman was deserved; we could 
not but admire, rather than esteem, the coolness that 
inflicted it. 

One more incident of another class, shall conclude | 
the list. An elderly Massachusetts man was con-| 
trasting the good taste displayed by New England- | 
ers, in painting their houses and whitewashing their 


fences, with the want of it, as shown by the Germans | 


of Pennsylvania—which State he had recently tra- 
versed—in resting content with their dingy buildings. 


When we suggested that this might not be taste, but | 
mere thrift, he was vastly amused at our folly; and| 
when we stated the grounds of our opinion, viz : that | 


the perishing material—wood—of most of the New 
England houses, required frequent painting to pre- 
serve them, while the stone and brick of most of 


those in Pennsylvania did not,—necessity having | 


thus much to do in the result ;—and when some of 


the passengers seemed to admit the force of this | 
view,—he became quite ill-humored about it, and} 
seemed to take it as a personal injury, that the great | 
superiority in all things into which New England had | 


“ calculated” herself, should be questioned, even in 
one particular, and that too by a Pennsylvanian. 
Thus, throughout did we see a self-sufficiency that 


was eaploehieit-ie, hardness of pare operation 
which, while it was generally clear and accurate, was 
still unloveable,—a degree of self-reliance which 
showed little deference or feeling for others,—a want 
of the essential principle of faith in others, which lies 
at the bottom of all true faith,—in short, a degree of 
calculating coldness not to be coveted as the char- 


acteristic of any people. 


It is true that many noble traits were perceived ; 
—general intelligence, great temperance, much in- 
dustry, vast enterprise, and an unfaltering love of New 
England. But, with these it does not now come in 
our way to deal, tho’ justice and patriotism demand 
that they be recognized and acknowledged. Our 
theme is the one failing we have been depicting ; and 
‘our object, hereafter, to caution our cwn education- 
ists against one of the extremes that lead to it. 

It was not without reason that the Hon. Geo. 5S. 
Hillard, of Boston, said, on the occasion that took 
us thither: “ There is still something for New Eng- 
land to learn from Germany in her domestic institu- 
tions. We need to learn how to get more domestic 
happiness, The people of New England are the 
most discontented of people. I would also like to 
jhave them borrow, from France, the power of ex- 
| tescting happiness from moderate fortunes.” 
| Next month we shall endeavor to consider this 
‘subject in reference to ourselves. 


| 





| 


HOME EVENTS IN OCTOBER, 

Briain County Normat Scnoon anp SEMINARY AT 
-Marrinssure: We direct the attention of our read- 
ers, to the i of this institution, to be 
found elsewhere in our;paper. The Principals, 
Profs. Osborne and Dickerson, are well known in 
this community, as teachers of eminent ability, and 
in every way worthy the confidence of the public. 
Prof. Dickerson has taught a high school in our 
town for some time past, and is universally liked 
as aman andateacher. Prof. Osborne, as Prin- 
cipal of the Rainsburg Seminary, attracted a large 
number of students to that school,—his qualifica- 
tions as a teacher, being of a very superior order. 
We can knowingly and confidently recommend the 
Blair County Normal School and Seminary.—Bed- 
ford Gazette. 


Bucks Counny Treacuers’ Institute: The Teach- 
ers’ Institute of Bucks county, was in session at 
Newtown during the 3d, 4th, 5th and 6th of Octo- 
ber. Most of the time it was well attended by 
teachers and spectators, and a number of speakers 
from abroad were present. We have not learned 
the particulars of the proceedings of the Institute. 


CuesteR County Normat Scuoori: The winter 


‘term of the West Chester Normal School, under 
ithe Principalship of Prof. F. A. Allen, will com- 
‘mence on the first Monday in November next.— 





~~ or lla we oe OF 


o— at oe 


— 
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From present indications, we learn, that there will 
be a large attendance. 


Crawrorp County: The fall term of the Mead- 
ville Academy, closed on the 2d of November.— 
Prof. Cotton’s connection with the institution, ter- 
minated at the same time,—which, if the school is 
to be continued on its present footing, is a serious 
loss. We learn that he has few superiors, as a dis- 
ciplinarian and instructor in the higher branches. 


DetawareE County: The Teachers’ class in Mar- 
ple, on the 13th ult., was well attended by the 
teachers from the four townships for which it was 
held. Towards the close of the meeting, the 
Sup’t. presented a plan for a written examination 
of the more advanced pupils in each school, at his 
next visitation, which was concurred in by the 
teachers present, 


JEFFERSON County: The Jefferson County Teach- 
ers’ Institute, convened at Brookeville on the 8th 
ult. The exercises consisted of the regular class 
drills, essays, reports, &c. Several lecturers were 
present, among whom was the Deputy Superin- 
tendent Bates. 


Luzerne County: The teachers of Scranton, have 
in successful operation a monthly meeting of the 
teachers of the borough. The exercises are of a 
practical nature, and will tend greatly to increase 
the usefulness of the schools, by presenting to the 
teachers the best methods of instruction. 


Mirriin Co,: An Institute was held in August. 
The exercises consisted of class drills, discussions 
of educational questions, and addresses. The class 
drills were conducted with marked ability by the| 
County Superintendent and his brother, the Prin- | 
cipal of Lewistown Academy. The teachers con- 
ducted the discussions, and these were generally 
quite animated and instructive. During the even- 
ing sessions there was a pretty good attendance of 
citizens, from various parts of the county, it being 
court week. About fifty-five teachers were in at- 
tendance, and the best feeling prevailed. 


Montcomery County: A boarding school for 
boys, has been recently opened in Pottstown by 
the Rev. Mr. Meigs, who has associated with him 
I. W. Guldin, A. M., formerly Principal of the 
Philomathean Institute, Birdsboro’. 


Wassineton County: The examination of the 
young ladies of the Seminary in the borough of 
Washington took place on the 5th of October. The | 





exercises closed the session satisfactorily to all.—| 


The institution is under the supervision of Mrs. 
Hanna, 


York County: The new school house on North 
Penn street, near Market street, in York borough, 


occupying it. It contains four large and comfort- 
able rooms, with sufficiently high ceilings, and with 
abundant facilities for ventilation. The building is 
a neat and substantial brick structure, two stories 
in height, and presents a very respectable appear- 
ance. The schools provided for in the new buitd- 
ing are Miss Anna Love’s female secondary, Miss 
Sue Thornbury’s, and Mrs. Annie M. Barnitz’s 
primary female, and Miss Lydia A. Miles’s boys 
and girls. 





JOTTINGS FROM THE JOURNALS. 

Common Sense: The editor of the Ohio Journal 
of Education, has a very good article on Common 
Sense. But, from his remarks upon the piece, it 
appears he is not satisfied with his work. He there- 
fore offers a prize of five dollars for a first class 
article on ‘“‘ Common Sense in Teachers of Common 
Schools, of some pages in length ;—“ sealed propos- 
als” received till the tenth day of November. 
| —_——_—_— 

Sympature Et Imrration: Les obstacles que les 
defauts des enfants opposent a leur bonne educa- 
tion, ne viennent que trop souvent des torts et des 
erreurs des parents ; car le naturel de l'enfant peut 
se resumer en ces deux mots: sympathie et imita- 
tion ; et, si nous savions vouloir fortement et avec 
perseverance, il ne pourait s’assimiler que ce qui 
jest bien, jusqu’au moment ou sa raison est essez 
eclairee et son energie assez developpee pour repous- 
ser ce que est mal.—Journal de L’ Instruction Pub- 





lique. 


Teacuers’ Institutes: The Legislature of New 


| York, at its last session, appropriated eight thous- 


and dollars for the support of Institutes through- 
out the State. This sum enables the teachers to 
secure experienced Lecturers and Instructors, to 
take charge of their meetings. 


Bequest To Amuerst Cottece: The treasurer 
of Amherst College, has lately received from Mr. 
Daniel Sears, of Boston—a heretofore liberal bene~ 
factor to the College—a small and carefully sealed 
box, with the instruction, that it is not to be open- 
ed for one hundred years, on pain of forfeiture of 
the gift which it contains. Speculation is at fault 
as to the contents, and the reason for the accom- 
panying condition. The shrewdest guess is, that 
the box holds deeds of real estate in Boston, now 
under lease for one hundred years, but then to be 
transferred to the College.—New York Teacher. 





Tue Sowers anp THE REAPERS : 
The sower casts with lavish hand 
The seed upon the hungry land, 
Nor doubts but He in wisdom planned, 
That after years 
Shall reapers bring,—a goodly band,— 





-8 now so far completed, as to admit of the schools 


L To garner ears. 
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|prejudice on this point. In Dublin a larger number 
of girls turned out badly, who had been educated 
alone until they attained the age of maturity, than 
of those who were otherwise brought up. The sepa- 
ration of the sexes has been found to be injurious. 
It is stated on the best authority, that of those 
girls educated in schools or convents apart from 
boys, the greater majority go wrong within a month 
after being let loose in society, and meeting the 
‘other sex.—New York Teacher. 


Despite the sower’s utmost care 

Upon the soil falls many a tare, 

Which taking root, shall flourish there, 
And upward shoot 

Its load of noxious thorns to bear, 
*>Mid golden fruit. 


The teacher sows the precious grain 
In fertile soil,—the youthful brain,— 
Yet ignorance, perchance, shall gain 
A foothold there, 
And reapers, with each sheaf of grain, 
Shall bind a tare. 





Maine Teacher. | Fouty versus Epvucarion: It is said that $40,- 
000, were expended the other day in Quebec, at a 
ball in honor of the Prince of Wales. The money 


\was willingly spent, no doubt, but what good 


Berlin, Prusia, thus responded for Germany: “TI has come of it? $40,000 is about the amount, that 
like my country so much as you do like your own |4), great State of Wisconsin ought to expend 
country. We have not such large audiences at 7 


: f ; , jannually, to pay for the services of about forty well 
meetings for education, nor such universal interest ‘ A , 
2 , : ‘ qualified educational officers, to be designated 
in the education of the masses, as in America, I 4 & : ° 
s County Superintendents or otherwise, to take 
will go home to my country, and tell them, that I 


. charge of the educational interests of their respec- 
have seen those go-ahead people in America, and). 7°... , 
a tive jurisdictions; and whose services (competent 
tell them to go-ahead, too. 


|men being appointed,) would be invaluable. But 
Ruope Istanp: Prof. 8. 8. Green, of Brown! what grumbling should we hear about the expense, 
University, responding for Rhode Island said, if his if the Legislature should be far-seeing and bold 
speech was to be gauged by the size of the State, it enough next winter, to create this much needed 
would be at an end before it hardly began. Their office! It is well understood, that this will be the 
schools, he said, were progressing. They were great obstacle in the way. Alas! for our penny-wise 
going to erect a monument on one of their hills, | and pound-foolish economy.— Wisconsin Journal of 
in memory of one of their old teachers. Roger | Hducation. 
Williams, whom Massachusetts sent over to Rhode | 
Island more than two hundred years ago. We) 
thank you for sending him to us, although we do 
not believe you deserve any credit for it.—J/ass. 
Teacher. 


Germany: At the American Institute of In-| 
struction, held at Boston in August, Mr. Mellen, of 








GeocrarpHy or Maine: We have suggested to 
the conductors of the Normal schcols, the practi- 
icability of getting up a geography of their several 
|counties, somewhat in this wise: Let it be requir- 
ed of every student, to write a description of his 

Parrence: If in instructing your child, you are | OW2 town ; character of its surface, its hills, moun- 
vexed with it for want of adroitness, try, if you \tains, lakes and rivers; the character of its rocks 
have never tried before, to write with your left jand soil ; its population, valuation and productions; 
hand, and remember that a child is all left hand. |!eading employments of the inhabitants, and prom- 
Wis. Jour, of Educaiion, |inent features of its history. If then some towns 

-— jremain undescribed, let members of the school be 

Co-Epucation or THe Sexes: The same methods \required to supply the deficiency, as well as they 
of instruction, the same analyses, the same drills|can, from sources accessible. hen let these first 
must be employed for the one as for the other, and | attempts be filed for future examination, correction 
God lends a helping hand to the teacher, by hav-|and addition, until the survey of the county is com- 
ing established a subtle yet powerful mutual influ- | plete. If the grand result shall not be a large ad- 
ence, that quickens the intellect of each in the | dition, to the sum of human knowledge already at- 
presence of the other. Therefore by separating tained, the exercise will be of very considerable 
them, our system fails to promote their best intel-| profit to those who make the necessary enquiries, 
lectual welfare. On this point Mr. Stowe, a cele-|and record the same in proper form.— Maine 
brated Glasgow teacher, uses the following lan-| 7eacher. 
guage: The youth of both sexes of our Scottish 
peasantry have been educated together, and as a} Apmission or Frmates To Cotteces: Upon this 
whole, the Scotch are the most moral people on|question, the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
earth. Education in England is given separately, |tion, of Michigan, presents the following consider- 
and we never have heard from practical men, that | ations: 

















any benefit has arisen from this arrangement.— 
Some influential individuals there, mourn over the 





The regents themselves, and even our committee, 
are divided on the question ; and we therefore think 
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it wise, under the circumstances, to agree and re- 
port, that, at present it is inexpedient to introduce 
this plan into the University. The petition of the 
young ladies for admission to the University, how- 
ever humble in form, may be regarded as a protest 
against the partiality of the State in providing, so 
amply, for the education of young men in every form, 
and neglecting to provide for the higher education 
of the gentler sex ; and it is not easy to see why 
this protest is not just. We believe that all con- 
cede it to be so. The State itself would not like 
to be told, that it had deliberately decided, that it 
is under obligation to educate the youth of one sex 
and not of the other, and there would probably be 
no difference of opinion upon the question,—* Is 
the State bound to make equal provision for the 
education of both sexes ?” 

We therefore beg leave, in conclusion, to suggest, 





that we think it would be well for the State, in| 
some suitable way, to provide for the higher educa- | 


Hook Motices. 


A HicHER ARITHMETIC: embracing the science of num- 
bers, and the art of their application. By A. Schuyler, 
A.M., Principal of Seneca Academy, &c. 12mo 427 pages. 
Sheldon & Co., New York. 1860. 


This new candidate for favor in the arithmetical field, 
professes to be a safe medium between the “ dogmatic 
method,” which effects everything by arbitrary rules, and 
the * analytic method,” which individualizes each case and 
evolves from its conditions the rule for its solution,—both 
having their advantages and their disadvantages. So far 
as we have examined, the work redeems its promise, and 
is calculated to make pupils think, as well as to arm them 
with reliable and ready processes for business. It is also 
well printed and substantially bound. 

ASTRONOMY AND ASTRONOMICAL GEOGRAPHY, with the 
use of the globes. Arranged either for simultaneous read- 
ing and study in classes,or for study in the common 
method. By Emma Willard. 12mv. 298 pages. A. S. 
Barnes & Burr, New York. 1860. 

This is a learned and interesting, but probably not des- 
tined to be a practically successful attempt, to remove a 
difficulty which most thoughtful teachers of geography have 





tion of young ladies, and thus relieve itself from! experienced :—that of imparting so much of Astronomy, as 
the opprobrium of longer neglecting the higher ed- shall enable their pupils to correctly realize our earth’s posi- 
ucation of its daughters, while it has so abundant-| tion in, and relation to, the solar system and the geogruphi- 


ly provided for the education of its sons. 


Stupy or Art: The following suggestions re- 
specting the ignorance which prevails of the ele- 
ments of architecture, are worthy of consideration: 
“ Our villages resemble much, a collection of huge 
ribbon boxes, deposited by accident among the 


cal phenomna thereon depending. It is too learned and 
withal too much in departure from common modes of illus- 
tration and usual scientific phraseology, to become generally 
or soon useful to the lt, however, 
abounds with noble thoughts, and breathes a pure and ele- 
vated christian spirit. 
INDEPENDENT SERIES OF ScHooL Maps, by George Schroe- 
ter: Large series, consisting of 20 maps averasing about 
36 feet square (some of them 6 by 10 feet) printed on 


ordinary teacher. 





trees. In the brilliant sunlight, the intense glare 
of the white makes a violent and painful contrast 
with the green trees. How great the relief to the) Reed & Co., Canal street, New York. 1860. 


eye, of some sober hued mansion, not a rival, but al These fine large maps are freed from all lettering of 
settnt-oif of natarée’s baiiiauce names, but have a key refering to places by the number and 


iving the names. They are well colored; present many 
Many houses of considerable architectural re|® : ; ‘ rete : 
y P | of the most important facts of Physical Geography, with 
tensions seem like a thought half carried out. You) profiles or cross sections of countries, showing elevation, 
. . | . 
approach one whose graceful gothic exterior, &c., are upon a uniform scale; and can be used with any 
awakens admiration, but the charm is broken when text book. We regard this series as a most valuable addi- 
you enter. The interior is furnished and decorated tion to geographical apparatus, and the proper use of them 
*. . . . j j } , u ti “al i s iv 
in the metallic style, displaying the wealth, rather in a school cannot but be highly tar ee and instructive. 
than the taste of its owner. A tasteful Grecian They are so arranged, as to be easily displayed and chang- 
tle-shelf i ted b Retbartc Toul ed, and the material is less liable to wear out than paper. 
Mantie-shell 1s surmounte y a arbaric ouls 


strong muslin. Smaller series, of 11 maps of the same 
kind, averaging about 9 feet square. Published by P- 





' An ExPLaNaTory AND Pronouncine Dictionary of the 
Quatorze clock, and numerous Watteau-like shep-| English Language. With Synonyms. Abridged from 
: | the American Dictionary of Noah Webster, LL.D. By 
herds and shepherdesses. The wall, if not bare ‘ A fee ; 
d ‘ Wm. G. Webster, assisted by Chauneey A. Goodrich, DD., 
white, is decked with gaudy hued French litho- | with numerous useful tables. Mason Brothers, New 
graphs, and it is in vain that the eye seeks for re-, York. aaa Canes , vik ditt 
P . | i ) ; t the litt 
pose amid the unrelieved glare of blue, red, and. o f5 © Seninees SPs af progress, Cat more than the litte, 
éllow square, meagre vocabularies heretofore in use, with one de- 
fe te “finiti the few words contained, is now required 
Some little art-knowledge would have prevent- finition to each of the few words contained, is now requir 
d this. b hi h th fecti Fi hi | for the school boy. Dictionaries with fullness of definition, 
od tie; y tease ng that ad sa toy — | various readings of words, and contrasted synonyms, as 
tecture lies in unity of design; that Itelian or} ,iag to thought, as well as composition, are now required.— 
Grecian interiors do not harmonize with Gothic pi This book is a tribute to this gratifying demand, and it 
Elizabethan exteriors; that though positive red, js a rich addition to the school boy’s store, and an efficient 
blue, and yellow are not to be rejected, yet a pre- aid to his struggles. The “numerous Tables,” are in 
ponderance of them is in decided bad taste ; and | reality ‘‘useful.”” The book will sell, because it supplies a 
that a simple engraving is a far more beautiful ob. ¥*"* 
e h th t ifi t ducti f | TownsHip Anwp Locat Laws or THE STATE or PENN- 
Ject, than Oo ECSS WUCSINCSES PreUacTyEs” © | SYLVANIA. Compiled from the acts of assembly. By 
chromo-lithography.”—Mich. Jour. of Education. Wm. T. Haines, a member of the West Chester Par_ 
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12mo. 418 pages. Published by Edward F. James, West} The djing sentiments of Socrates clothed in the compact 
Chester, Pa. 1860. ees simple language of Plato, must ever possess peculiar 


** Every man his own Lawyer” and similar works should 
generally be called “ Law suits made easy’’—to be got into, 
for they more frequently mislead than guide aright. But 
this is a good book. It gives the acts of assembly, relating 
to the offices of Justice of the Peace, School Director, Su- 
pervisor, Assessor, Auditor, Constable, &c., with legal forms 
of proceeding in all the offices and public relations, in which 
the citizen may be called on to act, and much other valua- 


ble information besides; the whole, too, explained and | 


made practical, by means of lucid remarks, suggestions 

drawn from reliable sources, and leading decisions. We 

can commend it. 

Easy Lessons In PRONOUNCING AND SPEAKING FRENCH: 
embracing, with Oral exercises, a new and simple method 
of teaching the sounds of the language. By Norman 
Pinney, A.M. Mason Brothers, New York. 1860. 


The plan adopted in this volurae for teaching French pro- 
nunciation, is similar to that used by M. La Porte, in a 
work published by him some years ago,—that of numbering 
the sounds. It is of course impossible for any person to 
acquire the sounds, without the aid of a voice skilled in 
producing them; but as an aid in remembering and repro- 
ducing, we know from experience, the plan to be an excel- 
lent one. The work seems to be eminently practical, and 
is not loaded down with that senseless repetition, which 
makes many of the books in use, in the modern languages, 
so abhorrent to teacher and pupil. We believe this book 
would be an excellent one for the class room, and especially 
for private students. 

Cuitp’s Book or Naturat History: illustrating the 
animal, vegetable, and. mineral kingdoms, with appli- 
cations to the arts. By M. M. Carll. A. 8S. Barnes & 
Burr, 51 & 53 John street, New York. 1860. 

If there is any virtue in pictures in giving instruction to 
the young, this little work must prove acceptable. We be- 
lieve it very servicable for children to acquire some of the 
primary principles of the natural sciences, at as early an 


| attractions to the scholar. The edition of the Apology and 
Crito, which is here presented, is every way desirable. It 
| is printed from the most approved German text—Staubaum’s 
| third edition. The notes are judicious and ample. The 
| typography is beautiful, and an honor to the country. A 
| well written introduction, giving the leading sentiments of 

these pieces and the circumstances under which they were 
| produced, will prove exceedingly interesting and valuable. 

| Vireri’s nerp: With explanatory notes. By Henry S. 
| Freize, Professor of Latin in the State University of 


| Michigan. D. Appleton & Co., 443 & 445 Broadway, New 
| York. London: 16 Little Britain St. 1860. 


A capital edition of the great Latin Epic. For several 
| years previous to his elevation to his present position, the 
editor of this volume, Prof. Frieze, gave instruction in 
Latin in the course preparatory to entering College, of which 
Virgil formed a prominent part. This experience in teach- 
ing, has enabled him to understand the needs of the teacher 
and the pupil, and to make a book admirably suited to their 
wants. It was evidently prepared, not for the mere pur- 
pose of making a book, but with a full comprehension of 
the subject, and with a consciousness of ability to elucidate 
the structure and thought of this, the most perfect piece of 
Latin Composition. The notes which form about one half 
of the volume, are written with scholarly discrimination ; 
designed rather to aid the student in understanding the 
structure and peculiar idioms, than to furnish free transla- 
|tions of obscure passages. No student can fail to read 
Virgil with the aid of these notes. There is scarcely any 
need of a teacher. Upwards of 70 wood cuts are given 
in connection with the notes, illustrating the Geography, 
Mythology, Dress, Manners and Customs of the ancients, 
from statues in the Vatican at Rome, in the Louvres at 
Paris, from Antique Gems, and Vase Paintings, which add 
much to the interest in the study, and enable the student to 
obtain from reliable sources, a good idea of the objects about 


age as practicable; and teachers very well know how much} which he is reading. No edition of the Aneid, with which 
they are aided in communicating principles to minds imma- | we are acquainted, will compare with this for the class 
ture, by well executed cuts. This work seems well adapt-| room. The very beautiful and convenient style, in which 





ed for the purpose for which it is designed, and deserves -_ 
careful attention of teachers. 


THe ProcresstvE INTELLECTUAL ARITHMETIC: on the| 
inductive plan, designed for the more advanced classes in| 
Common Schools and Academies. By Horatio N. Robin-} 
son, A.M. Ivison, Phinney & Co., Walker street, New| 
York. 1860. 

Tue Procresstve PracticaL ARITHMETIC: for Com-| 
mon Schools and Academies. By Horatio N. Robinson, 
LL.D. Ivison, Phinney & Co., 48 & 50 Walker street, | 
New York. 1860. 

Tue Progressive Higher ARITHMETIC: for Schools, | 
Academies, and Mercantile Colleges, combining the Ana-| 
lytic and Synthetic methods, and forming a complete | 
treaties on Arithmetical Science, and its commercial and 
business applications. By Horatio N. Robinson, LL.D. 
Ivison, Phinney & Co., 48 & 50 Walker street, New York. 
1860. 

This popular series of text-books in Arithmetic has been 
prepared and revised, to meet the wants which the progress 
of education has created, and the competition which the ad- 
vancement in text book making, demands. It is saying much 
for these books, in a department of common school educa- 
tion in which there are so many excellent ones, to aver that 
they are fully up to the times, and worthy the extensive 
patronage which they command. 

Priarto’s ApoLocy anp Crito: with notes by W. S. Tyler, | 
Graves Professor of Greek in Amherst College. D. Ap-| 
pleton & Co., 443 & 445 Broadway, New York. 1860. | 





the mechanical part of the work is executed, adds much to 
its value. We heartily commend it. 


Official, 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMON SCHOOLS, 
Harrispurc, November, 1860. 


ANSWERS TO DIRECTORS. 


119. Question: Is it in the power of the Board of Di- 
rectors to select a site for a school house, out of the limits 
of their district ?—Shirleysburg Bor. Dt., Huntingdon co. 


Answer: Itis not. Though there is no express pro- 
vision in the school law, that their schools shall be within 
their proper district, yet such is the spirit of every section, 
and the evident intent of the whole law. Any other 
practice would lead to confusion in the operations of the 
adjoining districts, thus complicated with each other; and 
it could only be justified by a degree of latitudinarian 
construction of the law, which, if once sanctioned, would 
lead to endless difficulties and disputes. 








120. Question: What ought to be the extreme dis- 
tance children should be required to walk to school?— 


| Richland Dt., Venango co. 


Answer: The decision of that point is left by the law, 
as one of local expediency altogether, to the proper Board 
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of Directors. And its determination must depend alto- 
gether on local circumstances. But, except in very ex- 
treme cases, and until better arrangements can be. made, 
two miles seem to be as far as any child should be required 
to walk to school; and in that case the road should be 
good and at all times passable. If streams subject to 
freshets, or high hills, intervene, a school house within 
even one mile of direct distance from the child’s residence, 
may be too far off to be of any regular benefit. 





121. Question: Where there are adjoining portions 
of two districts, the two unitedly having a sufficient num- 
ber of children to constitute a school, but both inconveni- 
ently distant from the nearest schvol of their proper dis- 
trict, what should be done ?—Richland Dt., Venango co. 


ANsweER: This would seem to be the proper case for 
the establishment of an “‘adjoining district school.” If 
this be done, the house should be built by and belongs to 
the Board in whose district it is located, and the annual 
expenses for instruction should be paid by the two Boards, 
in proportion to the number of pupils sent by each. 


122. Question: A portion of the district has been 
annexed to an adjoining district, within this year, and one 
of the members of the Board resides in that portion. Is 
he still a director of the old district, and is a tax legal if 
levied by the Board, he being a member ?—Wallace Dt., 
Chester co. 


Answer: If the annexation took place within the 
current school year, he is still a member of the old Board, 
and will so continue till the beginning of the next schoo] 
year, unless his term of office expire sooner ; and the tax 
laid and other acts, by the Board of which he is thus a 
member, are legal. It is true, the letter of the 3d section 
of the act of Sth May, 1854, does not expressly embrace 
this case, (referring only, as it does, to the case of the 
JSormation of a new district, and not to the anneration of 
part of one district to another;) but the spirit and reason 


of it cover the question and can lead to no other conclu- | 


sion. 


123. Question: The Board have been in the habit of 
making an equal distribution of the money applicable to the 
annual expenses of the district, amongst the four schools; 
the people interested in each allowing the teacher, there- 
from, such salary as they think proper, without regard to 
the length of the term, except that it is not to be less than 
four months. By this arrangement, one locality, by 
* boarding the teacher ’round,”’ can keep its school open 
eight months, while another, whose teacher is not board- 
ed, is open only four. Is this mode of proceeding consis- 
tent with the design of the school law?—Plains Dt., Lu- 
zerne co. 


ANnsweER: Itis not. Itis an illegal abandonment of 
one of the powers of the Board, (that of “fixing the 
amount of teachers’ salary,’’) to other hands; and it vio- 
lates one of the main designs of the Jaw,—that of having 
an equal duration of instruction in all the schools of the 
district. It also indirectly unequalizes taxation, by put- 
ting the expense of boarding the teacher on some parents, 
while others are exempt. Further, it tends to the perpe- 
tuation of the practice of *‘ boarding round,”? which is a 
relic and a fruit of the necessities of the past, and to be 
abandoned as soon as the circumstances of the district 
will admit ;—at all events, it is not to be encouraged, by 
directors making it a regular and recognized feature in the 
school operations of the district. If the parents of the 
children attending any common school design to prolong 
the term, they can best do so, by paying the teacher to 
continue school after the close of the public term. 


124. Question: If ** single freemen” taxes have been 
assessed on the same persons, who pay “‘ occupation” 


taxes, should they be refunded if paid, or exonerated if 
unpaid.—Richland District,: Venango county. 

AnsweER: They should. Such taxes are illegal, and 
should be exonerated as “‘ mistakes,”’ under the 31 section 
of the act 1854, and the same reason should cause them to 
be refunded ; if not, school taxation to this extent, would 
be unequal and unjust. 

125. Question: A manis assessed and has “ Justice 
of the Peace’’ placed to his name in the list. Can he be 
made to pay the occupation tax ?—Pittston District, Lu- 
zerne county. 

ANSWER: 
as such, on his office as Justice of the Peace. 
*¢ offices and posts of profit,’ pay county tax, and as all 
** subjects and things’? that pay State or County tax, are 
liable to school tax, he is taxable for schoo] purposes on 
his ** office”? to the extent of its valuation. 


He cannot be made to pay an occupation tax 
But as 





| 126. Question: Which is the proper officer to hold 
\the Deeds, Bonds, Teacher’s Agreements and other docu- 
|ments and papers belonging to the Board ?—Davidson Dis- 
| trict, Sullivan county. 

| Answer: The Secretary. He should keep them, with 
| the minutes of the Board, and have such of them as may 
| be called for, at every meeting. 

127. Question: Is it lawful for a Board of Directors 
'to adopt a resolution, to admit very young pupils into the 
| schools, only on certain days, or not till the beginning of 
|the next term, after a certain portion of the term has ex- 
pired ?—Scranton District, Luzerne county. 

| ANSWER: It is. Young pupils are not required at 
‘home to work, and any rule which compels parents to 
|send them to school at the beginning of the term, and keep 


| them there regularly, is a benefitto them. Not sending 


| them early in the term, is as truly “irregularity of attend- 
ance,” as allowing them to be absent after entrance. Di- 
rectors have the same power to exclude them for the one 
| as the other; and as late entrance in the term, disturbs the 


classes, this power should be exercised in all proper cases. 


128. Question: The Board, some time ago, employed 
a teacher, and afterwards, but before he commenced teach- 
ing, a remonstrance against him was presented. Should 
the Board discharge him ?—Halifar District, Dauphin 
county. 

ANSWER: 
the sole power to appoint teachers. 
selection, they should, to a reasonable extent, be guided 
by the known wishes of the District, as long as those 
wishes are in favor of a proper and competent person ; 
but after having made the selection, it is too late to hear 
remonstrances, or discharge a teacher, for then his rights 
have become involved, and to dismiss him without trial of 
his ability or failure on his part, would not only be in- 
justice, but a breach of contract, that might entitle him to 
damages. Perhaps the only case that would justify the 
dismissal of a teacher, before full test of his professional 
abilities in the school, would bea failure in moral con- 
duct,—such as intemperance, dishonesty, &c.;—no rule 
of law or propriety requiring the exposure of the youth 
of the land, to the influence cf such example in their 
teacher, for a single day. 

129. Question: The Directors have set apart $100 to 
be divided amongst the teachers, at the end of the term, 


in proportion to their success in teaching and government. 
Is this legal ?—Southampton District, Cumberland county. 


ANSWER: It is supposed to be sufficiently legal, to ex- 
empt the Board from personal responsibility for this out- 
lay, but the expediency of the practice is questioned. It 
will prove exceedingly difficult to award the sum to such 
persons and in such proportions, as to afford, even the 


The Board of Directors of a District, have 
Before making the 
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moderate degree of satisfaction and moral benefit, that can 
ever be expected from the distribution of pecuniary re- 
wards; and if it succeed in this respect, it will be one of 
the very few exceptions from the general rule, that will 
have been known to occur. The teacher should be re- 
warded for his labors, much better than he is; but his 
compensation should be certain and his efforts proceed 
from a higher motive than money. Besides, it is an impu- 
tation on the profession, to suppose that a faithful, com- 
petent teacher, (and no other should be employed or re- 
cognized) will do his duty better for $35, than for $30 a 
month. The result of this erperiment will be watched 
with considerable interest, and a report of it is requested. 


130. Question: Can a Board of Controllers recon- 
sider the vote, by which a series of text books to be used 
in the schools for the year, was first adopted, and change 
the series, after the books have been introduced into the 
schools, or into any of them.—Allegheny City District. 


Answer: They cannot. While the 25th section was 
wisely incorporated into the general schoo] law of 1854, 
to effect a uniformity of books in each school and in each 
district, it was precisely to prevent such harrassing 
changes, that the words ** which books, and no other, shall 
be used in the schools of the district during said period” 
(year) were added to it. Before the series adopted is an- 
nounced and the books actually purchased, a board of Di- 
rectors or Controllers may, no doubt, reconsider their ac- 
tion on this subject, and make a judicious change ;—but 
after they have been purchased and introduced, parents and 
teachers have vested rights in the matter, which are not 
to be disregarded. In a word, the Board by introducing 
one series of books, have thereby exhausted their power 
in the matter for the year, and cannot exercise it again 
till the next year. If, however, the introduction of new 
studies during the year, requires the use of new books, not 
before in the school, the Board may at any time introduce 
the books thus required. 


termined to pay the same amount to a Teacher holding a 
number two provisional certificate of late date, as to the 
holder of a full Professional, issued several years ago ;—on 
the ground that the standard of qualification having been 
lately raised, the one is evidence of as high professional 
merit as the other. What is to be done in such case ?— 
Teacher in Westmoreland county. 


Answer: This Department has no control over Direc- 
tors in such cases,—the compensation of Teachers being 
wholly in their control. But while the elevation of the 
professional qualification amongst Teachers, and the prac- 
tice by Directors of paying in proportion to the actual 
grade in the profession are to be encouraged, as promotive 
of the best interests of the schools,—any Teacher deeming 
himself injured in the matter has a ready remedy. The 
holder of an old Professional certificate has only volunta- 
rily to submit to a re-examination under the asserted high- 
er present standard and obtain the full certificate, and this 
will at once bring him up with the times and entitle him 
to the very highest grade of salary. If he do not adopt 
this mode of redress, and continue to suffer wrong, it is 
of his own infliction. 


ANSWERS TO CITIZENS. 


133. Question: Cana person who is nota resident 
of a schoc! district, be legally paid for acting as clerk of 
the schoo! Board of such District ?—Citizen of York county. 


Answer: He cannot. ‘* The clerk” of the school 
Board is an officer unknown to the law. The officer who 
keeps the minutes and does the other writing of the Board 
is a ** Secretary,’’ and the Secretary must be a member of 
the Board and consequently a resident citizen of the dis- 
trict. He is the only officer who can be legally paid for 
performing the duties of the office, under the 14th section 
of the school law of 1854, and the payment of any other is 
illegal. 

134. Question: Is it legal for a Board of Directors to 
deputize one of its members to select a teacher for a par- 


ticular school; and if that member select an improper per- 
son, have the Board any right to set aside his selection?— 


| Citizen of Juniata county. 


ANSWERS TO TEACHERS, 

131. Question: A teacher comes to the examination | 
and skips Orthography, and then presents a paper, not a 
certificate, to the Directors, with Orthography marked 2} 
and they find him a school with the highest salary. What 
is to be done? Can the Board be ousted from office?— 
Teacher in Blair county. 

Answer: This is a singular case, and probably has 
other circumstances not stated. But if the County Super- 
intendent did allow any person to “‘ skip”? the fundamen- 
tal branch of Orthography, and did consent to examine 
him in the other branches,—which is hardly supposable,— 
of course he granted him no certificate ; for a teacher un- 
able to spell at all, is an inconceivable professional impossi- 
bility. Then if a Board of Directors appointed this or 
any other person without a legal certificate, or with or 
without any other paper than a legal certificate, they vio- | 
lated the 41 section, and have thereby forfeited the Dis- | 
trict’s State appropriation, under the 38th section of the 
act of 1854. 

The action of the members of the Board in this matter, | 
if as represented, does not, probably, forfeit their seats 
under the 9th section of the act of 1854,—being merely a | 
performance of one of their duties in a wrong or illegal | 
manner, and not the total neglect or refusal to perform a) 
duty, intended by that section. If injurious consequences 
from the act can be shown, they are indictable for misde- 
meanor in office. 


132. Question: The Directors of an adjoining Dis- | 
trict, in grading salaries according to certificates, have de- 


Answer: It is not legal for a Board to delegate its 
whole power in the selection and appointment of a teacher 
to one of its members. It may authorize him to select 


|@ teacher for a particular school, and report to the Board. 


But the appointment of such teacher is not complete, till 
the selection is approved by the Board; at which time, if 


jthere be any objections, especially of a moral nature, 


against the person selected, it is not only the right, but it 
is the duty of the Board to reject the person thus present- 
ed. Appointment of teachers, must be the act of the 
Board, and not of a memder—section 23, paragraph 5, act 
of 8 May, 1854. 


135. QuEestT1on: I wish you to send me a copy of the 
School Laws and Decisioi.s, of later date than 1857?— 


| Citizen of Venango. 


Answer: Noamendments of the school law having 
been made since 1857, there was no very urgent necessity 


| for a new edition of the laws and decisions: and there is 
| therefore none in existence, of later date than 1857. Pro- 


bably next spring a revised and much condensed edition 


| will be prepared and issued. 





INSTRUCTIONS TO COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 
136. Monthly Reports: The duties of the office of County 
Superintendent being now moderately well understood, its 
workings in the different portions of the State are yet to 
be methodized, and rendered as efficient in each county as 
the nature of local circumstances will admit. The neces- 
sarily general and often hurried statements in the respec- 
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tive annual reports, do not give details in a satisfactory’ TO DIRECTORS ON THE SELECTION OF TEXT BOOKS. 
or instructive manner, or make known occurrences and’ 138. The opening of the schools in the large majority of 
difficulties at the time of their happening, so as to enable Districts, presents a suitable occasion for some remarks on 
this Department either to learn that duty is in the regular the selection of the text books to be used ;—one of the 
course of discharge and how it is performed, or to give, most embarrassing duties of Directors. Frequent applica- 
advice and instruction at the most suitable time. tions for advice on the subject, will also justify consider- 
Constant and regular intercommunication is the only re-| able fullness of remark upon it. 
medy for these defects. If, forinstance, it become known,| Amongst the natural powers of the parent over the 
here, that a beneficial practice in examining Teachers, vi-| child, in reference to instruction, the most important 
siting schools, holding Institutes or Drills, &c., has been! which the necessities of a public system withdraw from 
adopted in any county, the idea can by this means be at him and vest in Directors,are,—-the selection of the Teach- 
once approved and made generally operative ; on the con- | er, of the course of studies, and of the books. The last 
trary, if an erroneous or injurious course of action be com-| named, though the least influential upon the welfare of 
menced, it can thus be arrested in the beginning, without the child, is often productive of the most difficulty. The 
infusing itself into the operations of the whole year. Teacher may be appointed and the branches selected, with- 
For these reasons, each County Superintendent is re~| Out opposition or even remark,—though these are the es- 
quested and instructed, hereafter, to report to this De-| sential elements of the school. But a change in the series 
partment, by letter, written within the first week of each Of text books, or even the displacement of an unsuitable 
month, the occurrences of the preceding month, under the Speller or Arithmetic, often creates an excitement, as dis- 
heads hereto appended ;—these reports to be continued | turbing in its consequences as an addition to the school 
during the whole year, or such part of it as shall be de- tax, and sometimes more so. Hence, as well from the na- 
voted to the active duties of the office. | ture of the duty itself, as from the difficulty of its satisfac- 
These monthly reports need not be in much detail. Each! tory exercise, arises the necessity of great caution; and 
can be embraced within the bounds of an ordinary letter.| im order to understand the matter clearly, the reasons for 
If simultaneous, and as the result of careful observation | uniformity of text books, the ertent to which it should pre- 
and thought by sixty four intelligent officers, they cannot Vail, and the mode of effecting it, are to be understood. 
but accumulate a mass of useful suggestions and success-| The Reasons for uniformity are so obvious, that no one 
ful experience, which will be, each month, of the greatest | at all conversant with schools, can fail to perceive them. 
value to this Department. But, in addition to this, they| But, unfortunately, all are not familiar with the nature of 
will be also found to mature the ideas and methodize the! schools and of efficient instruction. Wherefore it is, that 
operations of the local officers themselves, in a manner) so many parents say, “one book is as good as another,” 
and toa degree most beneficial and gratifying to all parties. | or, at any rate, there is so little difference between them, 
Whenever a written reply to any report becomes neces- | that “ the old books ought to be worn out” before they 
sary, it will be sent, promptly, by mail. This will be the are asked to buy mew. Now, while there is more truth 
course, especially in cases requiring cautionary advice OT than is generally cupposed in the assertion that “one 
restraint. These need not be spread before the public.— | hook is as good as another,”—almost any book of an ap- 
But all marked instances of successful experiment or of proved series, being good in the hands of a good Teacher, 
promising result, will be stated in the official department | —yet the sense in which the assertion is made by p 
of the Journal, for the benefit of the whole corps. 








arents 
is inapplicable to the present case: the question here be- 
For the present, the following will be the heads em-| ing, not the positive value of each book for the purposes 
braced in each monthly report : | of instruction, but the necestity for a uniformity of books 
1. Number of District Examinations of Teachers and | in the hands of all the members of the same class of pupils, 
whole number examined, in the preceding month. for their combined and efficient instruction. And hence, 
2. Number of schools visited and average duration of if this necessity be an overruling one, it cannot tolerate 
each visit, in the month. any books, however good in themselves, that do not be- 
3. Number of Institutes, Drills or meetings attended, | jong to the adopted standard, any more than it can wait 
and whole time thus spent in the month. for this gain by the wearing out of the old book, except at 
4. Whole number of days devoted to official duty in the| the much more serious loss of the child’s time. 
month. |. That uniformity is an overruling law of a good school— 
5. Whole number of miles travelled in the discharge of inseparable from its very being,—all efficient Teachers, all 
official duty in the month. experienced Directors,—al] considerate parents admit.— 
6. Greatest difficulty encountered in the discharge of of-| Without it, there can neither be efficient classification nor 
ficial duty. | that healthful competition so conducive to progress. With 
7. New measure adopted, if any, to improve the schools, it, the time of the pupil and the time and the labor of the 
and the working of the office. | Teacher, are both economized. This is so plain as to re- 
8. Institutes or county educational meetings to be held| quire no further statement or argument. 
in the next month, with particular statement of time and 





The Extent to which this uniformity should be made to 





place, and if possible a printed copy of the notice. 


137. Teachers’ Monthly Reports: County Superintendents 
will please be as economical as possible of the supply of 
blanks for Teachers’ monthly reports. More than the 
usual quantity have this year been sent out; yet the de- 
mand seems to continue. An uunecessary number should 
not be given to any Board, nor allowed to accumulate in 
any county. 





prevail was, when the present school law was framed, 
and, to some extent, is yet a question. Should it be coun- 
ty or only single school uniformity ? or should it be district 
uniformity 2? Each had, and still has, its advocates, and 
imposing reasons can be adduced in favor of all. 

But, in the earlier years of the system it was also pro- 
posed to have a series of books for all the common schools 
of the State, adopted by public authority ; and at one time 
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it was even suggested to have them, manufactured at the|may be inconvenient ;—some districts with sufficiently 
seat of government, or some other point, on State account. good books in use, only giving them up and taking others 
The reasons advanced were :—that, by the skill and judg- | at a loss. 

ment of the most competent, either the best books extant Single school uniformity,—the other extreme,—presented 
could be selected or suitable ones prepared; that they |many strong inducements :—It accomplishes all that is 
could be produced at the cheapest possible rate; and that | really essential, by effecting classification and emulation 





uniformity, not only in books but in studies, would thus 
be secured in every district. The project did not, how- 
ever, meet the public sentiment. It was not felt to be 
either safe or expedient, to entrust the selection or prepa- 
ration of the books, by which the character and minds 
wele to be, and to some extent the religion of the rising 
generation might be, so materially and permanently affect- 
ed, to any central State authority. It was supposed that 
however desirable the same course of study might be in 
the same school, yet that different sections and different 
conditions, might :equire and should be permitted to mod- 
ify it, to suit local wants and peculiar circumstances.— 
And, finally, it was not thought expedient to add such a 
cumbrous, expensive and influential establishment to the 
governmental machinery. The project of State uniformity, 
then, never met much favor here ; and though a State se- 


in the school, and by saving time and laborto Teacher and 
| pupil; it methodizes and similarizes studies, as far as is 
| desirable ; it somewhat cheapens books, by enabling a 
| quantity to be procured for the same school, and saves ex- 
| pense by enabling the same book to pass in succession 
|from one member to another of the same family; and 
‘there is less difficulty in changing a book, when found to 
| be insufficient, than if used in all the schools of a larger 
| territory. But neither were its comparative disadvantages 
to be overlooked. It burthens Directors with the unne- 
|cessary labor of examining the books and adopting a sep- 
arate series, it may be, for each of the six, eight, or ten 
schools of the District,—when one Jabor and one series 
| would as well accommodate all; or in default of this la- 
bor, it throws the selection wholly into the hands of the 
Teacher, to be changed, possibly, by each new incumbent. 


ries of books has been adopted in some other members of | Involying only an alteration in one school, it subjects Di- 


the Union, yet their experience has not been such as to 
cause any regret that it failed of success amongst us. 

But the ideaof County uniformity met with stronger sup- 
port; and, though not adopted into the revised school law 
of 1854, it is yet favored by many, and its comparative 
merits may still be considered, to some extent, an open 
question. 

The arguments for it are in the main similar to those 
used in favor of State uniformity :—That it will tend toa 
more general similarity of books and studies; that it will 
cheapen books; that it will exempt Directors from the 
importunity of book agents and of their own Teachers, to 
make frequent changes; that it will lessen the direct re- 
sponsibility of each Board for the change, by imposing it 
on a County Convention or other county authority ; and 
that it will save the expense of néw books, now imposed 
on persons removing from one district to another using a 
different series, in the same county. 


The objections in the mind of the Legislature to a Coun- 
ty Uniformity, probably were :—That as neither State nor 
county similarity of books was necessary to the classifica- 
tion and progress of the school, so neither was county uni- 
formity expedient,—because it might unnecessarily com- 
pel an unwilling minority of districts to use books which 
neither they, their Teachers, nor the parents of their pu- 
pils, preferred; because it might force uniformity in stu- 
dies beyond what was desirable in some cases; because 
it would render change in text books, when change should 
become actually expedient, more difficult and expensive 
than in single schools or even districts; and because in- 
stead of freeing Directors from importunity by agents, and 
the adoption of books from speculation and undue consid- 
erations, it might enhance both, by enhancing the value of 
the object to be attained. For these and other reasons, 
neither was the project of county uniformity sanctioned, 
but the contrary, by the law of 1854. 

Hence, arises an additional objection to county unifor- 
mity:—1. It is now illegal; the school law requiring and 
recognizing only district uniformity. 2. Itisimpracticable ; 
there being no power to enforce a minority of districts 
that are opposed, to adopt it; or to prevent the assenting 
majority from abandoning it whenever they desire. 3. It 


soaked to continual applications by individual Teachers 
|for a change, which will not be proposed, when it is 
known that other schools are also to be incluced. And it, 


|gress in all the schools of a district, which is arrived at 
with much difficulty, by unprofessional Directors, if dif- 
ferent books are used in each school. 

| District uniformity was found, all things being consider- 
ed, the safe and expedient medium between these ex- 
|tremes of the single school on the one hand, and the coun- 
ty, on the other;—for few ever countenanced the State 
uniformity. 

While this district medium effects all that can be ex- 
pected in the school, it is found to relieve Directors from 
as much labor in this respect as possible, at the same time 
that it accomplishes such a similarity in all the schools of 
their district as is desirable,—a similarity not only in 
books, but in studies, and to some extent in modes of 
teaching. It is also indispensable to the grading of the 
schools in the towns, enabling pupils to use successfully 
the various books of the same progressive series in the 
schools of the different grades ; and it will much facilitate 
the grading of the schools of the rural districts when that 
most desirable step shall become practicable. It cheapens 
| books, also, almost as much as the adoption of county uni- 
formity, and is nearly as strong a barrier against agents’ 
importunity. 

But, the great argument in favor of district uniformity, 
is, that it is district in its nature and extent. Our Penn- 
sylvania system is a district system ;—one in which the 
people of each Township, Ward, Borough, or City elect 
their own Directors, to manage and in all material particu- 
lars contro] their own schools, responsible to no authority 
save that of the parents whom they represent, and con- 
trollable by no outside power, in any of the essential ele- 
ments of that degree of parental authority which they ex- 
ercise ; the only departures from this fundamental prin- 
ciple being found in the offices of State and County Superin- 
| tendents. But their functions are merely advisory ; and 
do not curtail the powers of the local boards of direction. 
The chief powers of the system—those of taxation, the lo- 
cation and construction of school houses, the length of the 
term, the course of studies, the choice of the Teacher and 


to some extent, prevents a comparative estimate of pro- 
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of the books, &c., are, as they ought to be, left in the | formity in each class is preserved, all unnecessary expen- 
hands of the district officers. Not one of these powers |diture by parents is avoided. 

can, with safety, be delegated to hands farther removed| Exchanges by book agents, of new books for old, or the 
than at present, from the parent. Least of all can those | supply of the school at half price, to get in their own se- 
involving questions of moral training and correct habits | ries, are generally not satisfactory. A good series usual- 
of thought, which are in their nature inseparable from ‘ly rests on its own merits and does not need these expe- 
the studies pursued and the buoks used in school. It is|dients. And it often happens that the parents of those 
to the judicious medium now prevalent in this State, on | pupils who do not happen to be present when the exchange 
this otherwise vexed question of the extent of the uniform- |is made, or the cheap book given, and thus fail to realize 











ity of text books, that we, for instance, owe the absence | 
of the agitation of the Bible question in school, so fruitful | 
of disturbance in other sections. The good sense and the 
religious sentiment of each district, in obedience to paren- | 
tal control, now settle this question, each for itself; and 
there is no agitation produced either by a compulsory or 
excluding State law, or by a county convention discussion, | 
on the subject. 
It is unnecessary, here, to state the objections to the | 
system of district uniformity. They may be readily in- | 
ferred from what has already been said, in reference to | 
the plans of single school and county uniformity. | 
The law having thus fixed the extent of text book uni- | 
formity, the only remaining consideration is, the mode of 


adoption and enforcement. 
That its adoption isa duty, is as certain as that it is| 


imperative upor. a Board to establish a sufficient number | 
of schools for the youth of the District. The VI paragraph | 
of the 23d section of the act of 1854, says, ‘* they shall di- | 
rect what books shall be used””—“ which books,” says the | 
25th section, “‘ and no other, shall be used in the schools 


of the district *? during the ensuing school year. 


But this is a difficult duty ; and the advice of competent 
persons is desirable in such cases. Accordingly, the schoo] | 
law (sec. 25) enjoins a consultation between the Direc- | 
tors of each District and their newly selected Teachers, on | 
the question of the proper books to be used during the | 
coming year. This consultation is as obligatory as any 
other part of the law, though the Board is still to be at | 
liberty to adopt such books only as its own discretion shall 
sanction. But every discreet Board will pay due attention | 
to the opinion of its Teachers ; for they should be the best | 
judges of the relative merits of those books, which are | 


their daily professiona! implements. 
In the adoption of a uniform series, in the first instance, 


itis a safe rule to ascertain which has previously been in | 
most general use in the district ; and if it be one of two or | 
more series of nearly equal merit, to retain it,—for the | 
reasons that thereby less expense will be caused to pa- | 
rerts and less disturbance of studies produced. 
Should there be uniformity of books, but of different 

series, in two or more schools, it would be no violation of | 
the Jaw, to permit each to retain its own for the present; | 


and not to make a change to the series adopted for the | 


whole district, till some more suitable occasion. 

When uniformity is adopted in a school for the first time, 
to be effectual, it must be prompt and general; no such 
excuses, as, “‘one book is as good as another,” or, ** the 
old one must first be worn out,” are to be listened to. In 
this case there is no middle course, or room for delay. 

As a general rule, it is not well, where there has been 
uniformity, to change from one series to another, all at 
once. The occasion of the formation of new classes, when 
a different book of the old series would become necessary, 
or of promotion from one class to another, might be taken, 
to introduce the new books, gradually. Thus, while uni- 


the inducement, make more disturbance than the whole 
advantage of the arrangement is worth. 

It is not the intention of the law that there shall be a 
change of books every year; but only that the series in 
use shall be annually examined, and such changes in and 
additions to it made, as the good of the schools requires ; 
—always retaining an old series or an old book, in pre- 
ference to a new one of only doubtful superiority, and 
only changing for sufficient reasons. 

Should the introduction of a new study into the school 
during the year, or of a higher branch of one already pur- 
sued, require the use of a new text book, it is no violation 
of the 25th section to add the book thus rendered neces- 
sary to the series, at any period after the annual meeting 
prescribed by the 25th section. 

The mode of enforcing uniformity is very simple and ef- 
ficient. Itis to exclude all pupils from the proper school, 
who do not, within a certain and reasonable time, to be 
prescribed by the Board (say one week) supply them- 
selves with the required class-book or books. 

To this rule only one exception should be permitted ;— 
that of the children of parents unable to provide the ne- 
cessary books. In allsuch cases, the proper Board should 
furnish the necessary books, at the expense of the District. 
The same liberal spirit which framed that provision of the 
school law which exonerates the tax of ‘indigent per- 
sons,” will freely place a book in the hands of their chil- 
dren ;—otherwise the naked right to enter the school and 
then be expelled for want of a book, would be mockery. 





Original Communications. 





THEN AND NOW. 

Some eight or ten years ago, we chanced to be 
intimately acquainted with one of the leading Col- 
leges of our State. It was well endowed, and em- 
ployed six Professors, all very able men in their 
several departments. One provision of the endow- 
ment, was, that students should be instructed in 
the preparatory studies, including the common 
English branches. 

At that time, little had been done for the im- 
| provement and elevation of the common schools.— 
‘They were looked upon as “free schools,” in dis- 
'tinction from private or “‘ pay schools” designed to 
be aristocratic, and frequented only by the children 
of the rich. No efforts were put forth for the 
special training of common school teachers—no 
Normal Schools—no Teachers’ Classes in Acade- 
‘mies—no Teachers’ Institutes. ‘The Professor in 
College felt, that the common school was beneath 
his notice, and consequently took little interest in 
those studies which he rightly enough judged ought 
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to be pursued there. Students were very generally |lege for the purpose of pursuing an advanced course 
ashamed to study those branches, even when they of study. He was found to be a master of the ele- 
were conscious of their ignorance of them, and|mentary branches, and an accomplished teacher, 
hastened on to the dead languages, when they could |and was at once selected as the tutor in that de- 
not correctly spell or compose a sentence in their | partment. 
mother tongue. This is but a single instance, but it is a type of 
It was moreover judged by ignorant directors, | what is going on all through our State, The com- 
that if a young man was registered on the College mon school law of 1854, is the lever that is work- 
books, he must be qualified to teach school, and ing the change. It only needs to be faithfully ad- 
there being no competent examiner to testify to the ministered, to work a complete revolution in pri- 
contrary, the blind were employed to lead the blind. mary education, and to demonstrate the difference 





Besides, the Collegian being egregiously in want | 
of money, to enable him to keep on in College, was | 
glad enough to endure the drudgery of holding the | 
rod over the luckless urchins’ heads, for three 
months, for the pay that would be realized. As a 
consequence, the school was turbulent and the pro- 
gress next to nothing; the temper of the people | 
was soured by the constant taxation with such | 
meager results, and growled their displeasure at) 
the common school system ; and the next class of | 
boys who went to the College, went as ignorant as | 
their masters, and presented the strange anomaly | 


| 


of a child trying to walk before he had learned to} 
creep. 

I have recently visited that same College. Dur- 
ing these ten years a great change has been wrought. 
Teachers’ Institutes, Normal Schools, and Teach- | 
ers’ Classes have been in operation, and the County 
Superintendent has been abroad. The class of 
young men from the College who formerly taught, 
cannot now find employment, nor even procure a 
certificate which will enable them to teach. The 
test is applied, which determines who is fit and who | 
not. The drores who come from the College to! 
get money enough out of luckless difectors, to sup- 
port them awhile longer at their Latin and their | 
Greek, are regarded with that contempt which 
their presumption merits. 





The Professors of the College have come to look 
upon the common school with different feelings 
from those, which they formerly entertained. They 
now regard it as an honor to be invited to lecture 
at a Teachers’ Institute. They find that the class | 
of students who now come to them from the dis- | 
trict schools, are thoroughly versed in the common 
branches, and in the elements of some of the high- 
er, and are thus fitted to appreciate those teachings 
which it is properly the province of the college to 
give. 

But the fact of most significance, we have yet to 
refer to. In our late visit to the college, to which 
we have referred, we found that the instruction in 
the common English branches, was given by a young 
man who came directly from the common school, 
and who had never had any opportunities, except 
those which the common school and teachers’ in- 
stitutes had furnished. He had come to the col- 





between, Now anp THen. 





MEANING OF WORDS. 

Mr. Epitor :—Every child should have a good 
knowledge of the meaning and use of words. It 
strikes me the following method of teaching child- 
ren the practical use of words, cannot but be good. 
By practical use—for this may sound a “little odd” 
—I mean, to know the meaning of a word so well and 
so thoroughly, as to be able tomake a proper use of it. 

The method I have'reference to, is this :—When 
the class spells any column of words,—as, seen, 


|tame, saw, cage, gave, John, boy, like, &c., I have 


each pupil construct a sentence containing the word 
which he spells. John—he being first in the class 
—spells s-ee-n seen, and he says, I have seen many 
birds. Betsy—she being second—spells t-a-m-e 


‘tame, and says, the cats, horses, and cows are tame, 


James, in like manner, spells s-a-w, saw, and says, 
I saw the boys play,—and so on through the whole 
lesson. 

When the lesson contains a word too difficult for 
the pupils in the class, I define it for them, and if 
they carnot then construct a sentence, I tell them 
to “leave it over” until the next lesson, and if they 
cannot then form a sentence containing the word, 
I do it forthem. I have tried this to a limited ex- 
tent and thought it worked admirably. 

Any one who has tried this method to a con- 
siderable extent, will indeed much oblige me by— 
through the Journal or otherwise—letting me hear 
the result. W. B. Auten, 

Linglestown, Pa. 





EDUCATION FOR LABOR. 

Mr. Eprror :—In the prospectus_of the New, York 
Tribune, for the year 1861, Epvucation is announced 
to be a prominent feature. 

* The whole subject of education,” it says, ‘‘ both 
popular and general, will be discussed in our col- 
umns throughout the year 1861; and we hope to 
enlist in that discussion, some of the profoundest 
thinkers, and the ablest instructors in our country. 
It is at once our hope and our resolve, that the 
cause of education shall receive an impetus from 
the exertions of Tue Trievne in its behalf, during 
the year 1861.” 


Indeed, Friend Greely! At last, after having 
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spent twenty-five years in the turmoil of political | may be, that religion is intended to blot them out ; 
warfare, you have resolved to do something for edu- |that a thorough Christian regeneration will subdue 
cation! Had you and your followers labored as these passions ; but, when trained aright, they are 
hard during twenty-five years for the cause of popu- useful, and even necessary to us, at least in our pre- 





lar education, as in that of party politics, what |sent unregenerate state. Self esteem, for example, 


might not have been done? But even now, it is | 
not too late to begin. But let us have no miserly, 
skin-jlint policy. Go to work in earnest, and labor 
for a thorough system of general education, with 
all the zeal of a party politician, until we have a 
system as strong and as durable as the system of 
despotic Prussia. 

It is said that the despotic system of Prussia, is 
not suited for the children of a republic. Why 
not? It has accomplished what nothing else could 
have accomplished,—trained up a generation of 
true and faithful subjects and able defenders of its 
interests and its honor. If then, a despotism finds 
it necessary, for the support of its power, to edu- 
cate its children, how much more necessary is it for 
a republic to educate its children, where the people 
themselves are the rulers and sovereigns? But, is| 
such a forcing system in accordance with our re- | 
publican institutions? Without it, it cannot be| 
done.—Parents have rights with respect to their| 
children, which must not be trampled upon. So 
have children. So has the government. Parents 
have a right to drink whiskey, and to teach their 
children to become drunkards. But have the sove- 
reign people no rights in the matter? Have they 
bo right to protect themselves from the curse of 
drunkenness and ignorance? We must educate our 
children for self-government, or fall into anarchy 
or despotism. It is useless to mince the matter; 
we must have schools, and the children must be 
sent to them. 

Are we now fit for self-government? Let us, 
candidly ask ourselves this plain question. I mean | 
no disrespect to any political party ; but when liv- | 
ing in log-cabins, drinking hard-cider, and harder 
whiskey, splitting rails, wearing soiled clothes and 
unblacked boots, are tests of worth, and are pass- 
ports to the good-will of the “dear people,”—we 
have reason to think that their early education was 
neglected. This is not spoken in a party sense : 
the writer of this is a Republican,—a Black Repub- 
lican, if you choose,—who holds the buying and sell- 
ing of the “image of God” to be the “sum of all 
Villainies ;’ yet he has no unity with these schemes 
of “ catching fools :” and, in a country of enlighten- 
ed, educated men, such worse than childish play 
would not be thought of. 

But what kind of education do you fault-finders 
wish? methinks I hear some one say. We know 
that it is easier to pull down than to build up.— 
Man has given him, by nature, (his fallen nature, 
perhaps,) passions, which may be trained for good 
or evil, may be cultivated, or let grow wild. It 











or love of praise. What would we be without it ? 
Nine-tenths of the sermons now preached by minis- 
ters of Christ, owe much of their force to that no- 
ble ambition which seeks the esteem of mankind, 
All men—i. e. all men good for any thing— possess 
it. The Indian, unsophisticated in the arts of de- 
ceit, acknowledges those passions, which all men 
possess, and if it is the duty of religion to partly 
subdue them, it is the superior duty of youthful 
education to train them aright, to “train them in 
the way they should go,”—in the way in which they 
should be used; and thus lessen the obstacles in 
the way of the christian minister in the performance 
of his duty. For,as Mr. Dick says, and we believe 
truly, “ the preaching of the gospel to a mixed mul- 
titude unprepared by previous instruction either to 
understand or appreciate its truths, cannot effect 
much, nor can we expect the superstructure to be 
reared if the foundation be not laid.” 

This is what we call Epucation. Education con- 
sists, as I have often before said, not in making our 
children mere scholars. Profound scholarship is 
no more thorough education, than is a profound 
knowledge of law, medicine or mechanics. As no 
man can be profound in all knowledge, it is only 
necessary in our youthful education to obtain a 
general knowledge, and to have the mind prepared 
for the reception of those truths that we should be 
always learning, and always prepared to receive :— 
for, “were man to live coeval with the Sun, the 
patriarch pupil would be learning still.” Our youth 
should be educated to battle with the realities of 
life. Ina Philadelphia paper, a few weeks since, a 
mercantile firm advertised for a “ young man ina 
counting house.” ‘The salary offered was but one 
hundred dollars a year, yet during the three days 
in which their advertisement was in the paper, they 
received no less than four hundred and twelve ap- 
plications for the situation, of which a large ma- 
jority were penned by actual@residents of the city, 
languishing for want of employment. Those young 
men were good writers, and no doubt, good schol- 
ars :—yet that they were not educated, is shown by 
the simple fact that they had no more spirit in 
their delicate, enervated bodies, than to be willing 


to work for a hundred dollars a year. 
E. Lampory. 


West Lampeter, Lan. co., Oct., 1860. 





SCHOOLS AS THEY USED TO BE—AND AS THEY 
ARE.—NO. 2. 


In a former notice of public schools, some of 
their distinguishing characteristics, as existing 40 
or 50 years since, were adverted to, and contrasted 
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with such exercises as are now.frequently seen, in 
a very large number of schools. And, while the 
addition of branches is seen to have been much in- 
creased, a still greater difference appears in the 
manner of communicating instruction. 

At the period to which allusion was first made, 
orthography was a very prominent exercise, and, 
with scarcely an exception, conducted on the oral 
plan, in which spelling-book columns were memo- 
rized, and little attention was paid to any rules for 
spelling, the pupil merely sounding all the letters, 
without proper regard to their pronunciation and 
division into syllables. 
employed in this department, experience has shown 
very few advantages in practical results. The 
words as furnished by the spelling-book, are, for the 
most part, not those of daily use; and if they 
were, the manner of their use is almost entirely 
changed in daily life. In nearly all our business 
transactions, requiring spelling, it is expected to be 
performed with pen in hand. This consideration, 
which was formerly overlooked, now appears to be 
appreciated in all our best schools. And spelling 
from dictation, (to be performed on the blackboard 
or slates,) has now given to advanced classes, in 
most of our schools, a strictly practical bearing— 
and when this exercise is connected with oral spel- 
ling, and the various rules for composition, it may 
be safely said, that there are no branches of school 
learning in which there has been greater advance- 
ment than in orthography. 


Reading is still a branch too much neglected in 
most of our schools; yet, if we revert to the class- 
reading 40 years anterior to this date, We are sur- 
prised that it could be tolerated eventhen. A class 
arranged on one side of a school room, in a stand- 
ing position, and reading in rotation, for the most 
part, without either correction from the teacher or 
from one another, comprised the amount of exer- 
cise. And when correction was given by the teach- 
er, it was chiefly confined to mis-pronunciation ; 
while all the rules for modulation of the voice, suit- 


Notwithstanding the time) 


|often well criticised by pupils of the grade of which 
|I have just spoken; and, in many instances, the 
|performance of children eight or ten years of age, 
is such as should overwhelm teachers with a sense 
‘of their own deficiency. 

If asked to point out some characteristic differ- 
‘ences between the class reading of this and by-gone 
days, two particulars might be specified :—Ilst. At 
present there is much more attention given to the 
avoidance of an artificial manner; in a word, the 
‘instruction found in every reading book, “to read 
as if you were talking,”—is considered essential.— 
2d. This rule pre-supposes that the sense of the 
lesson is thoroughly understood. 'The greatest pains 
are bestowed on this element of good reading; for, 
without it, the whole exercise must amount to noth- 
‘ing. Hence, our most approved teachers require 
the lesson for each class to be familiarized to every 
pupil. This care, on the part of teachers, some- 
times demands short lessons; but if all the time of 
‘the exercise should even be consumed in the reci- 
tation of one or two sentences, it is believed that 
nothing will have been lost. W.H. J, 

Bucks co., Oct. 22, 1860. 

P. S.—As several considerations connected with 
reading exercises are yet untouched, the subject 
will be resumed in a future communication. 





ORTHOGRAPHY---NO. 2. 

Although language, of all the sciences taught in 
schools, to be understood, most needs to be studied 
|by the analytical method, yet, as stated in our former 
article, a certain amount of knowledge of its facts 
'must be gained, before even an analytical method of 
‘study can be applied, or it can be studied as a sci- 
ence. ‘The scholar must be able to read sentences 
before he can separate them into their elements, and 
|properly name and classify them. We never take 
‘given elements, and synthetically, as in a problem of 
Geometry, construct the sentence; but the sentence 
being given, we may point out the different elements 
j\that enter into its composition. The same with 
'words in Orthography. It would be impossible for 





able pauses and inflections, emphasis, &c., were |a child to learn to talk, by having its mother repeat 
rarely, if ever, considered necessary instruction in | to it certain distinct elementary sounds, with the view 
So far from this, it was very usual for | of having it learn from these to construct the words 
the teacher to employ the time allotted to the class, |it would use ; the child learns to talk wholly by imi- 
in such extras as mending pens, looking over slates, |tation. So the little scholar learns to spell and read, 
&c. Now, such instruction as this, would be con-/|not by considering the power of each letter used and 
sidered a mere burlesque on teaching, and fit only to|accordingly combining them into words, but he names 
be employed by juvenile classes, in their play. In/the letters and pronounces the words, just as he hears 
our well-conducted schools of the present day, clas-|them named and pronounced for him. In learning 
ses, even in the beginning of elementary reading, | to talk, the child acquires the power of giving expres- 
are required to read intelligently and intelligibly ;|sion to ideas and objects already pictured in his 
and every deficiency is apt to be marked by the|mind; and in learning to read, he acquaints himself 
keen young critics, who, while they point out de-| with the representatives of what he knew before only 
fects, are able to give a reason for their corrections. |as vocal terms. And of the book-knowledge required 
So general is this practice, and so much insisted on |in schools, it is quite sufficient in the first years to 
by efficient teachers, that even their own reading is'have learned how so many names are represented, 


reading ! 
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and to associate with them the ideas they contain. | the “ head ” : , and by turns pronounces to ouch a wed 


The domain of facts and external objects is ample 
enough for the intellect of the little learner, and we 
may be satisfied, if, by the art of reading, he may be 
able in some slight degree even, to explore this fas- 
-ter and better than he otherwise could. And here 
we doubt whether the actual amount of that object 
knowledge, so important to the growth of the mind 
in this stage, be not lessened by a too exclusive at- 
tention, paid in and out of schools, to the bare art of 


who “leaves off head” at night, goes to the “ 


and in case one is “ missed” it passes on to the one 
able to spell it, who takes his place above all who 
have failed to speil the word correctly. The one 
foot” 
the next day; and for a further stimulus, a record is 
kept of the number of times each scholar of the class 
gains the head. The merits of this plan are chiefly 
the facility with which a lesson can be spelled, and 
the stimulus it offers, especially if a prize be promis- 


reading. We will not say we doubt, we fully believe eq at the end of the term, to the one “leaving off 
this to be the case. Few things are learned by the head” the most times. The stimulus, however, af- 
pupil in his reading lessons, beyond reading itself ; ter a few weeks generally affects but two or three, 
while things more tangible to the outward sense, im- who manage to keep near together and struggle on 
parted rather by oral instruction, would be more fit |for the prize; while the rest, hopelessly in the rear, 
ting his wants and capacity. “are wholly indifferent to any such reward. By this 

But not to digress further :—No more of Ortho-' ‘plan also, if the class be large, each one speils but a 
graphy can be successfully taught to scholars, while | small fraction of the lesson, and if inattentive to the 
learning to spell and read, than inheres in the art it- | spelling of others, as is too often the case, he is very 
self, with correct pronunciation and such analogies |little benefitted. This objection however, in a mea- 
and peculiarities as may be presented by the skillful sure, can be avoided by pronouncing each word as if 
teacher. To attempt to make scholars learn rules it were to be spelled by the whole class, and then 
for spelling or pronunciation, or to learn “ to say, "| calling upon some particular one to spell it, taking care 
in words memorized from a book, the vowels and con- | to call upon such as seem most in need of the exer- 
sonants, with the sounds of each, before they are suf- |cise. This method need not interfere with “ going 
ficiently well advanced to determine, under the guid-|up ” as words are missed and spelled. Another plan 
ance of the teacher, by the analysis of the words they | is to let the word missed pass unnoticed by the teach- 
have learned to spell, all these elements for them-|er, and let whoever of the class notices it, spell it 
selves,—would but poorly reward the teacher’s exer- when his turn comes and go above all who have miss- 
tions. Such was necessarily the plan followed by |€4, or filed to notice. This, as with the first, works 
the first orthographers, and such must be theirs.— | Very well with those least needing to be stimulated, 
Hence, to unite letters, or spell, to pronounce words While others soon become careless to the spelling of 
connectedly or read—for spelling and reading ought all words but their own; for it cannot be denied that 
tobe begun and continued together, thatideas as much | in all classes there will be some who are in constant 
as possible, may be connected with words—must pre- ‘need of a more direct and urgent stimulus, than the 








cede in some considerable degree any attempt at de- far-off chance of a prize. 


ducing orthographic principles. Nor is it a little) 
thing to learn to spell and read, as children learn at 
school. Propose to a person of mature age, but ig- 
norant of written language, the task of learning to 
so combine twenty-six letters as to represent five 
ten, or twenty thousand words,—what time would he 
ask for its performance ? Then add to this the words 
the scholar learns in spoken language with all the 
ideas necessarily introduced with them, and we are 
led to wonder that even so much can be performed 
during that period of life in which we are almost un- 
conscious of our labor. 

Following in this and subsequent articles we shall, 
then, consider in their order,—spelling, the elementary 
sounds of letters,—the formation of derivative words 
from their primitives, and lastly perhaps the histori- 
cal derivation and significance of words. 

The plan of teaching spelling, generally, in schools 
is not without its merits. Scholars who are about 
equally advanced are classed together, and once or 
twice a day as time is afforded are called to the floor 
and arranged in a line, when the teacher begins at 





Besides, one spells so few 
|words that it is no real test of his having, or not 
\navi ing, a well learned lesson. 

The method most to be commended where schol- 
ats can write, or even print with some facility, is to 
let each member of the class be provided with slate 
or paper, and pencil, and required to write every 
word of the lesson as pronounced by the teacher ; 
then let some one be called upon to spell from the 
slate, any number of words, while the rest mark any 
difference there may be in their own spelling ; then 
let the correct spelling be given to all doubtful words, 
and perhaps the various incorrect spellings; and fi- 
nally, let each one keep a record of all the words 
missed during the week, and report at its close.— 
This method, if it takes a littie more time, gives to 
each an opportunity to spell all the words of a les- 
son, and requires his undivided attention. 


There is also an advantage gained in the mere 
writing of a word,—the form as well as the sound, is 
imprinted on the memory. 

In all cases in spelling, a correct and distinct enun- 
ciation of the sound of every letter should be given, 
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and the correct pronunciation of each syllable, as the 
word is spelled. We have noticed with a peculiar 
interest, that in some localties there is a universal 
habit of pronouncing words when spelled, with the 
rising inflection. It was once suggested to us in ex- 
planation of this, that it originated in the uncertain- 
ty on the part of the scholar of his correctness, and 
he meant the inflection as an interrogatory to the 
teacher! However this may be, it is evident that 
the falling inflection should be given. 


In writing words, also, some pains are needed to 
see that it is rightly done—especially since much is 
gained by starting right. Recently while traveling 
in one of the States of the Union—not Pennsylvania 
—we met with some very ludicrous illustrations of 
poor orthography on signboards posted at the cross- 
ings of different roads, two of which we present here. 
One read thus: 
|} to muDlikmilS5 — 





Another : 
owsS 
FiSh TRaP meaT i,nH 
T mils 








On making some inquiry, we found that the remark- 
able orthography happened thus: The man whose 
duty the law madeit, to station these important guide- 
boards, was unable to read, and like all faithful offi- 
cials, he aimed to do his duty with as little expense 
as possible ; accordingly he procured the assistance 
of a boy “ who went to school” to spell the words, 
and to point out the letters in their order from a 
printed page, while he, in the absence of paint, carv- 
ed them with his knife on a planed board. The let- 
ters were thus carved on the board by the scribe, as 
shown to him by the learned boy, without distinction 
of size. 

Whether there was ever any question in that 
neighborhood as to the correctness of this work, we 
did not learn, but presume none was ever raised.— 
But however this may be, the readers of the Journal 
may be assured that the fact is not overdrawn. 

Mercer, Oct. 6, 1860. A. J. WARNER. 





LOGICAL OUTLINE OF ARITHMETIC.—NO. 4. 


In the preceding article we gave a logical out- 
line of arithmetic, based upon the unit as a funda- 
mental idea, and the manner in which integers arise 
from the unit. An examination of fractions, which 
we defer for the present, will lead to a similar clas- 
sification under them, 

It was shown that arithmetic consists of synthe- 
sis, analysis and comparison; that synthesis in- 
cludes addition, multiplication, &c., and that ana- 
lysis includes subtraction, division, &c. It remains 
to examine the third part, viz: Comparison. 

Comparison involves several logical forms of 





thought, and, when applied to arithmetic, gives 
rise to certain special processes. These logical 
forms of thought are deduction, induction and the 
equation. The special arithmetical processes are 
those of reduction, ratio and proportion, and the 
progressions. These processes, with those stated 
in the previous article, constitute a complete out- 
line of abstract arithmetic. That we may attain 
to a clearer conception of what has just been sta- 
ted, we propose, first, to present a brief outline of 
the logical forms of thought involved in compari- 
son. 

The mind attains knowledge by means of several 
distinct functions, which have been denominated 
faculties. We obtain ideas, etc., by means of per- 
ception, the acquisitive faculty ; we retain them by 
memory, or the conservative faculty; we re-call 
them by recollection, or the productive faculty ; 
and we represent them in consciousness by the 
imagination, or representative faculty. The ma- 
terials thus afforded, are taken hold of by a higher 
faculty, and, by a working up process, new products 
are elaborated. This faculty is called reason, or 
the elaborative faculty. 

“This faculty has only one operation, it only 
compares ;—it is comparison,—the faculty of rela- 
tions. Under comparison, I include the conditions, 
and the result, of comparison. In order to com- 
pare, the mind must divide or separate, and conjoin 
or compare, Analysis and synthesis are, there- 
fore, the conditions of comparison, Again, the 
result of comparison is either the affirmative of one 
thing of another, or the negative of one thing of 
another, If the mind affirms one thing of another, 
it conjoins them, and is thus again synthesis. If it 
deny one thing of another, it disjoins them, and is 
thus again analysis. Generalization, which is the 
result of synthesis and analysis, is thus an act of 
comparison, and is properly denominated concep- 
tion. Judgment is only the comparison of two 
terms or notions directly together; reasoning only 
the comparison of two terms or notions with each 
other through a third. Conception or generaliza- 
tion, judgment and reasoning are thus only various 
applications of comparison, and not even entitled 
to the distinction of separate faculties.” 


All reasoning, it will therefore be seen, is by com- 
parison. Principles are thus derived from facts, 
and the truths of science are thus elaborated.— 
Reasoning is either from the whole to one or more 
of its parts, from one or more of the parts to the 
whole, or from object to object of the same rank. 
The first is a process of analysis, the second a pro- 
cess of synthesis, the third neither pure analysis 
nor synthesis. When we descend from the whole 
and infer a truth of the part from its being inclu- 





Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1860, by Epwarp Brooks, in the Clerk’s Office of the Eastern 
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ded by the whole, the process is deduction. When 
we rise from the parts to the whole, inferring a 
truth of the whole because such truth obtains with 
the parts, the process is called induction. When 
we reason by comparing object to object of equal 
rank, the process may be denominated reasoning 
in equations. Each of these three methods of 
reasoning may be stated in the form of a syllogism. 

From the above analysis, I think it will be clearly 
seen, that Sir William Hamilton, usually so pro- 
found and accurate, is in error when, in alluding to 
the subject under consideration, he gives us to un- 
derstand that all reasoning is from the whole to its 
parts, or from the parts to the whole, and in the 
statement, that “the former of these is deduction ; 
the latter is inductive reasoning.” 
reasoning “ A=B, but B=C therefore A=C”’ is 
neither from the whole to its parts, nor from the 
parts to the whole. Secondly, in comparison we 
often pass from the whole to its parts, or from a 
part to the whole, without drawing either deduc- 
tive or inductive inferences. 

To recapitulate,—reasoning, we think, may be 
included under three heads: First, from a whole to 
a part; secondly, from a part or parts to the whole; 
thirdly, from thing to thing of the same rank. Pat 
in another form, we reason from the greater to the 
less, from the less to the greater, and from equal 
to equal, Under special circumstances, the first 
and second are called, respectively, Deduction and 
Induction, and the third, reasoning in Equations. 
Each of these may be stated in the form of a Syl- 
logism. 

Sy.iocism.—A Syllogism, according to Aristotle, 
is “ A sentence or thought in which, from some- 
thing laid down and admitted, something distinct 
from what we have laid down, follows of necessity.” 
A Syllogism consists of three propositions. Two 
of these, the first and second, are called the prem- 
ises, the third is called the conclusion. They are 
so connected that, the premises being admitted, 
the conclusion follows of necessity. The premises 
into which the predicate of the conclusion enters, 
is called the first premiss, and that in which the sub- 
ject of the conclusion occurs is called the second 
premiss. The oid terms Major and Minor are being 
discarded by the broader views of modern Logi- 
cians. 

The Syllogism is the great instrument of com- 
parison. It applies to all methods of reasoning, 
and is not restricted to Deduction, as was formerly 
supposed. Wepresent the following as examples : 

DEDUCTIVE SYLLOGISM. 

1. Heat expands all metals. 

2. Iron and zinc are metals. 

3. Therefore, heat expands iron and zinc. 

INDUCTIVE SYLLOGISM. 

1. Heat expands gold, silver, &c. 


For, first, the | 


2. Gold, silver, &c., are all of the metals. 
3. Therefore, heat expands all metals. 
SYLLOGISM OF EQUATIONS. 

1. A is equal to B. 

2. But B is equal to C. 

3. Therefore A is equal to C. 

Tue Equation.—The Equation is one of the most 
important instruments of comparison. It is not, 
as is sometimes supposed, confined to the higher 
departments of Mathematics, but enters largely 
into all mental operations. We think and speak 
in equations. The equation is the simplest form of 
thought, as well as the irstrument of the most re- 
fined and complicated analysis. By it we are en- 
abled to unfold the laws of beauty, which sparkle 
in the rain drop, hie away on the sun beam, as it 
|were, to the distant planet, appoint times for those 
fiery wanderers of space, weigh worlds as in a bal- 
ance, and almost grasp immensity itself. The sim- 
plest thought in Arithmetic is an equation, and the 
profoundest principles of the Hypertranscendental 
Analysis is involved in an equation. “One and 
one are two,” is an equation, as much, and as im- 
portant, as Du=du+Su; although the latter may 
involve the profoundest thought, to which the hu- 
man mind has ever attained. 

The consideration of comparison will be com- 
pleted in the next number. Epwarp Brooks. 

Normal School, Oct. 1860. 





GEOGRAPHY---NO. 4. 

Topographical Geography includes all that which 
treats of mountains, basins, table lands, and water,— 
land, steam, or sail thoroughfares. As all local geo- 
graphy is descriptive, yet all descriptive not local; 
so all topographical geography is descriptive, but all 
descriptive is not topographical. If a teacher de- 
sires his pupil to gain a correct knowledge of eleva- 
tions and depressions on the earth’s surface, the 
mountains and valleys should be taken separately, 
the height of each mountain compared with the rest, 
and the depth of each basin measured by the adja- 
cent elevations. One week spent in measuring moun- 
tains on a chart, or drawing them on a black surface, 
writing the names of each in the proper place, and 
then pointing their localities out on the map, will 
impart to a class a tolerably correct idea of the irre- 
gularities upon the earth’s surface. If the mountains 
of each political division are only contemplated when 
the descriptive part of that division is studied, with- 
out any comparison being instituted in regard to 
mountains generally, the labor seems to be lost. The 
western continent, which embraces the Andes’ chain, 
is usually studied weeks, perhaps months, before the 
student progresses as far as that part which treats 
of the Asiatic chains ; and consequently their com- 
parative magnitudes are not forcibly contrasted in 
the mind. If the text books were differently arranged, 
and mountains, with accompanying charts, were made 
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the subject of a separate chapter, the mind of the|river navigation, or inter-oceanic trade. But now, 
learner would grasp at once the comparative magni- that the entire continent, east as well as west, is not 
tude of them all. (only bound together with bands of iron, but woven 

Having acquired a thorough knowledge of the together by the lightning’s communicative wires, it 
principal mountain chains, and of their separate is high time that books, adapted to such an age 
peaks, it is not difficult for the mind, by a different should be introduced into all our schools. Such 
operation, to contemplate separately those that are books would furnish the very kind of knowledge that 
volcanic, or which are peculiar in any other respect. ‘our youth need, in order to prepare them for useful- 

The comparison of mountains and valleys, is find-|¢ss in the future. If the ocean has not yet been 
ing the distance above and below what is called level; Successfully spanned, it will be, before books adapted 
and as the business of the engineer, in locating rail-| to this want will be published. And what could be 
roads, is only finding the grades by ascertaining the | cre interesting to the pupil in Geography, than tra- 
difference of a given elevation from a hotizontal line, cing the various lines of telegraph from post to post, 
this contemplation of height and depth, or of eleva.|from town to town, from Maine to California, and 
tion and depression, is preparing the mind of the stu- | €ven from one continent to another. As a practical 
dent for engineering purposes. For which reason, the lexercise, we will close this number with a description 
part of a text book on Geography which treats of }0f the proposed route of telegraph from Europe to 
mountains, should also embrace a description of all| this continent, which every youthful reader should 








the canals, railroads or other important roads, the | 
grades of which have been carefully perfected. For 
the purpose of furnishing the pupil with a correct, 
knowledge of the great net-work of railroads and} 
other public thoroughfares, both in this country and 
in Europe, charts, similar to that found in “ Lloyd’s 
American Railroad Weekly,” of August 18, 1860, 
should be introduced into every school room where 
geography is studied. Itis both amusing and inter- 
esting to have the different members of a class tra- 
cing, in turn, the route from one point to another, as 
suggested by the teacher, and marked distinctly on a| 
large railroad chart. It is an exercise that might! 
be profitable to persons of more mature years. The | 
newly married couple who were separated at the out- | 
set of their journey, by taking different routes, would 
have been benefitted by such a school room exercise 
in their youthful days. Even Congressmen and oth- 
er public men have occasionally had reason to sigh 
that this part of their education had been neglected. 
But, in order to become thoroughly versed in this 
part of Geography, it should be studied as a separate 
branch. Our school books, though voluminous, are 
very defective in not separating these subjects, pre- 
senting more maps and better charts, especially of 
Europe and Asia, and even Africa. Our American 
youth are destined to travel. It is not only natural 
for the inquisitive and enterprising Yankee spirit, 
but the facilities afforded, or that will be afforded 
when our youth shall be adults, make travel not only 
inviting but tempting. Even foreign travel which, a 
few years ago, was scarcely thought of, has of late 
become so common and so enticing, that one may 
often find the ambitious pupil in the school room tra- 
cing, with lead pencil or ready pen, the routes of the 
Collins, Galway or other steamers, across the Atlan- 
tic, and even sometimes, across the wider Pacific, to 
the “ Hong Kong Land” and the “Spicy Isles.” 

A few years ago such books were not needed, sim- 
ply because there were no railroads, telegraph lines, 








trace out on the maps. 


Let the reader glance at the map of Europe, and 
assume London as a starting point. From that city 
to Paris, the wires span the straits of Dover, and 
from Paris, looking to the east, a vast field of terri- 
tory stretches out to be conquered by the hand of 
enterprise. Through the States of Prussia, and up 


| the shores of the Baltic Sea and the Gulf of Finland 


to St. Petersburg, a line can be constructed without 
difficulty. From St. Petersburg to Moscow, both 
railroad and telegraph are in full operation. At 
Moscow commences the most costly and important 
section of the work. Pursuing an undeviating course 
to the east, the line will touch the eities in the pro 
ductive portions of the Russian Empire, until reach 


|ing the head waters of the Amoor, which stream it 


will follow to its mouth on the shores of the Okotsk 
Sea. Along the coast of this it will sweep to the 
northeast, and cross Behring’s Straits into Russian 
America. From thence it will sweep down the Pa- 
cific through the British Possessions and the Terri- 
tories of Washington and Oregon, to Sacramento 
City, or San Francisco. Our own Pacific Telegraph 
will supply the link, necessary to complete the con- 
nection from the station in London to the capital of 
the United States. Several diverging routes are 
projected, including one to Pekin, and one to Japan; 
but the main line must necessarily follow with little 
deviation, the course which we have mapped out.— 
The full length of submerged cable would not exceed 
sixty miles. 

Having thus considered the project geographical- 
ly, the financial prospects claim attention. From 
Paris to St. Petersburg, it becomes the duty of Eu- 
ropean capitalists to supply the needful links. The 
Russian government are expected to build the line 
from Moscow to the Amoor river, a distance of about 
six thousard miles, and to assist in the construction 
from thence to Russian America; where the Russian 
American Company, representing both English and 
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American capital, will pursue the work to San Fran- 
cisco or Sacramento City. 


No. 5. 

This and the next three consecutive numbers will 
treat very briefly of, first, heat; second, moisture ; 
third, vegetation ; and fourth, animal life. 

The sun is the centre of the solar system, around 
which, our earth, and about seventy other planets re- 
volve. Of these, fifty-nine are asteroids, one of which 
was discovered at Washington city the other day. 
Then there are about sixteen secondary planets, or 
moons, revolving about their respective primary pla- 
nets. The sun is the chief source of light for all 
these, and is larger than all the bodies revolving 
around it reckoned together, being fourteen hundred 
thousand times larger than our earth. 

If the sun were obliterated, the stars would still 
furnish some light, being luminous bodies, but their 
great distance would prevent the arrival of a suffi- 
cient quantity of rays to be of any use. But the sun 
being the centre of our system is intended to dispense 
light to all that system, and as that light produces 
heat, in some way, the entire heat required in the so- 
lar system must be furnished by the sun, except the 
trifling quantity that may reach it from the other fix- 
ed stars. 
said of light and heat, except so far as connected 


In this article, however, nothing will be | 


Whatever may be the cause of heat on the earth’s 
surface, it is known to exist and to be more or less 
intense in different places. The earth’s daily motion 
gives every part of its surface, except a small portion, 
an opportunity of receiving rays of light from. the 
sun; while its yearly revolution around the sun causes 
those rays to fall more directly on some portions and 
more obliquely upon other portions of its surface. 


If you place an apple on the hearth of a cook stove 
with the stem down, the top up and the side directly 
toward the fire, the heat from the stove, will blister 
the side, while the ends may remain unaffected by its 
rays. So the equatorial parts of the earth, being al- 
ways more exposed to the rays of the sun will be 
warmer than either the north or the south end. 

The sun appears to rise and set, and the path it 
appears to travel in the heavens is called the eclip- 
tic, but the sun is not in motion; the daily motion 
of the earth only makes it appear to move, so that 
the ecliptic, where the sun appears to move, is the 
|same as the earth’s orbit where the earth really does 
move. And if the poles of the earth stood directly 
up and down, (to use a familiar simile) as the apple 
on the cook stove, the rays of the sun would always 
fall vertically on the equator, and the sun’s apparent 
|path would always be directly over the equator. But 
the poles of the earth do not stand like the ends of 
the apple. If, however, you would place a chip un- 





with the earth. And of the four sources of heat, viz: 
the sun, electricity, chemical action, and mechanical 
action, the sun as a source of heat will be the main 
subject. 

Nor will it be necessary here to discuss the causes 
of heat, as it makes but little difference to the Geo- 
grapher, whether he ever may certainly know if heat 
travels directly from the sun, or if it is motion ar- 
rested, or if itis a chemical result of separation. To 
the speculator in philosophy this question would be 
intensely interesting; but as we are not discussing 
that subject, nothing need be said of light and heat, 
except so far as they are connected with the earth 
and its movements It may be remarked here, how- 
ever, that the higher the wronaut goes the colder he 
finds the atmosphere around him ; which proves that 
heat, from whatever source derived, is confined to the 
surface and interior of the earth. That there is heat 
in the interior of the earth is abundantly proven by 
the fact, that the lower we go, the higher the mercu- 


der one side of the apple’s end, so as to tilt it over 
[pony eee degrees and nearly one half, then the 
irays of heat would not fall directly on the centre of 
ithe apple, but between the centre and one end; so 
if we tilt the poles of the earth over, the same num- 
ber of degrees, the effect of the sun’s rays would be 
the same on the earth as the rays of fire on the ap- 
ple. 

If one would paste a newspaper over a hoop, stretch- 
ing it tight, that newspaper .would be the plane of 
that hoop; so if one had a paper large enough to 
stretch and paste over the earth’s orbit, which is 
like an elliptical hoop. one hundred and ninety thou- 
sand miles across, that paper would be the plane of 
the earth’s orbit. If we would hold our earth at the 
edge of that plane and tilt the poles nearly twenty 
three and a half degrees, then the sun which is inside 
and in line with that plane would not shine vertically 
on the equator, but on a place nearly twenty three 
and a half degrees from the equator, towards one 





ry rises in the thermometer; which fact has raised 
the supposition that the earth may be a mass of fire 
with a cooled crust, constituting its surface. Being 
eight thousand miles in diameter, or nearly so, there 
might be a thousand miles of solid crust, on each side, 
and still be six thousand miles left for a burning 
melted mass. At any rate the four hundred volca- 
noes on its surface would indicate that there is un- 
quenchable fire somewhere, produced either by origi- 
nal heat or chemical action. 


| 





pole. And if one would move the earth around the 
hoop, or orbit, without changing the position of the 
poles, he would find that when half around, the rays 
of the sun would be falling vertically nearly twenty 
three and a half degrees towardg the other pole.— 
This motion produces the phenomenon of the sea- 
sons and furnishes the reasons for dividing the earth’s 
surface into belts or zones. There are five zones :— 
one hot or torrid, around the equatorial part of the 
earth, where the rays of the sun fall more direct ; two 
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temperate zones, one south and the other north of 
the torrid, where the rays of the sun fall least direct ; 
and two frigid zones, one north and one south, where 
the rays of the sun fall least direct. 

The tropics are as far distant from the equator as 
the earth’s poles are inclined from (or rather to) the 
plane of its orbit, and they bound the torrid zone, the 
sun always shining vertically somewhere between the 
tropics. The arctic circles, which bound the frigid 
zones, are likewise just as far from the poles, as the 
poles are inclined towards the plane of the earth’s or- 
bit, or the ecliptic, (which is the same thing) because 
the earth being tilted, like the apple, the sun must 
shine just that far over one pole and cease to shine 
that distance short of the other pole. ‘The one pole 


will be illuminated six months, while the earth passes | 
round its orbit, which is the cause of the open po-| 
lar sea; for though rays fall there obliquely, yet they | 


fall continually for six months, while the regions be- 
tween that and the tropics are interrupted by a night, 
giving melted ice time to freeze again, before the 
sun’s rays can again fall upon it. The opposite pole 


during all this time must of course be in total dark-| 


ness a distance of nearly twenty three and one half 
degrees. Sometimes the sun shines vertically a lit- 
tle more and sometimes a little less than this dis- 
tance, owing to the attraction of the sun, moon and 
larger planets, as well as to the precession of the equi- 
noxes, which subjects are not so well designed for be- 
ginners, as that of which we have treated, nor will 
space permit their explanation here. 

In order to make the variations of heat,—the most 
difficult part of geography,—plain to the pupil, the 
entire article has been devoted to it, leaving’no room 
to say a word about other kinds of heat; or about 
colors, which are but the parts of analyzed light; 
nor of heat arising from reflected light, as a ray fall- 
ing on Jupiter and reflected to the earth; nor of the 
reciprocal effects of heat and light; nor of the iso- 
thermal temperature, all of which the student will 
find in other and better writings ; the object of these 
articles being rather to suggest modes of presenting 
thought to children, than to make the abstractions 
of science lucid. S. B. M’Cormick. 

Johnstown, Pa., Oct., 1860. 





ENGLISH GRAMMAR—NO. 4. 
PRONOUN, 

The most simple method of introducing the pro- 
noun is, to write sentences in which pronouns are re- 
quired in place of nouns. In this way the pupil be- 
comes acquainted with the nature of the pronoun, 
and at once sees its importance. 

T. In the sentence, “ Mary loves Mary’s moth- 
er,” what word can you use instead of Mary’s ? 

P. “Mary loves her mother.” 

T. Write the following sentences on your slates, 
substituting some other word foreach noun under- 
scored. 


“ John has recited John’s lesson and John may go 
home.” 

“ Mary is a little girl but Mary is studious.” 

“John and William are diligent and John and 
William will excel.” 

“John bought a book and gave the book to his 
brother.” 

“ The boys have left school and the boys will not 
return.” 

These words, her, his, he she, they and it, which 
you have used instead of the nouns, are called pro- 
nouns, because they are used instead of nouns, The 
word pronoun means for a noun or instead of a noun. 
By the use of these words we are enabled to avoid a 
disagreeable repetition of the noun. 

Point out the pronouns in the following sentences : 
“ John gave me a book and I thanked him.” 

| “You must learn your lessons, boys, or I must 
detain you after school.” 

“The boy who is diligent will excel.” 

“ T have found the book which I lost.” 

“ He is the same man that I saw yesterday.” 
Who, which and that, are called relative pronouns, 
‘and the word to which they relate, is called the an- 
'tecedent, In the sentence above, what is the ante- 
cedent of who ? 

P. Boy. 


T. What is the antecedent of which, in the next 
sentence ? 
| P. Book. 
| T. Of that, in the next sentence ? 
| P. Man. 
| T. “The boy who is diligent will excel.” “The 


‘diligent boy will excel?” Is there any difference in 
‘the meaning of these two sentences ? 

| P. They both mean the same. 

| T. The relative clause is equivalent to an adjec- 
‘tive, and modifies or limits the antecedent. 

| Change the following sentences by substituting an 
|adjective for the relative clause ; as in the following 
‘model: “The boy who is most studious will gener- 
jally be most successful in his studies,” 

| “The man who is conscientious will aiways speak 
‘the truth.” 

“'The man who possesses wealth should give liber- 


| 
| 


ally.” 

| “ A boy who is affectionate will obey his parents.” 

| “ A person who is negligent will never succeed.” 
Change the following sentences by substituting a 

relative clause for the words understood : 

| “ A wise man will consider before he acts.” 

| “ An honest man will be trusted.” 

| “ A sensitive person feels reproach keenly.” 

‘ Men of wealth should be generous.” 

| 


| 
| 


“ A person of a mild and gentle disposition will al- 
| ways be beloved.” 

“The foolish boy dislikes study.” 

[Norr.—Examples of this kind may be extended 
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indefinitely. I have given enough to indicate the 
method to be pursued. Such exercises should be 
continued, at least occasionally, as long as the pupil 
studies grammar. They are very important, as they 
enable the pupil to understand the structure of sen- 
tences, the force of adjuncts and relative clauses, 
and give variety of expression. Only the most sim- 
ple sentences, however, should be introduced, till the 
pupil is farther advanced. | 
PREPOSITIONS. 

T. “John lives—Boston.” Place some word be- 
fore Boston, to make sense. 

P. “John lives in Boston.” 

T. “John gave a book—William.” 
word before William to make sense. 

P. “John gave a book to William.” 

T. Fill the blanks in the following sentences with 
the words necessary to make sense: 

“John has gone home—school.” 

“Henry is fond—money.” 

“The letter was sent—mail.” 

“ Henry went—London— Paris.” 

These words, in, to, from, of, and by, which you 
have placed before the nouns, are called prepositions. 
The word, preposition, means, placing before. 

Prepositions are used to connect words and show 
the relation between them. 

Between what two words does in show the relation, 
in the first sentence ? 

P. Between lives and Bosten. 

T. In the next sentence, point out the terms of 
relation. Ask the question, “ What to William ? 
Book to William or gave to William ?” 

P. 7o shows the relation between gave and Wil- 
liam ; because it means gave to William. 

T. The word which follows the preposition is 
called the subsequent term of relation, and the word 
to which it is connected is called the antecedent term 
of relation. In the 3d sentence, what is the antece- 
dent term of relation, gone or home? 

P. Gone, because it means gone from school. 

T. Point out the terms of relation in the other 
sentences. 

Does to, in the last sentence, show the relation be- 
tween London and Paris, or between went and Paris ? 

P. It shows the relation between went and Paris. 

T. Why? 

P. Because it means, went to Paris, and not, 
London to Paris. 

T. “He traveled through France into Italy.” 
Does into show the relation between France and Jta- 
ly, or between traveled and Italy? 

P. Between traveled and Italy. 

T. “John found his hat in the road.” What is 
the antecedent term of relation of the preposition in ? 

P. Found, because the meaning is, “His hat 
was found in the road,” and not “ His hat in the 
road was found.” 


Place a 


RewarK. Although, generally, the preposition is 
easily distinguished, yet it is not always very easy to 
ascertain the antecedent term of relation. It some- 
times requires close attention to the meaning of the 
sentence. But by pursuing the method which I 
have indicated,—that is, by asking questions or by 
changing the verb from the active to the passive 
voice,—the pupil will generally be able to ascertain 
the terms of relation, without much difficulty. But 
no difficulty should deter us from ascertaining the 
exact relation, because we cannot understand the 
meaning of the sentence, unless we are able to deter- 
mine the relation which one word in a sentence bears 
to another. 

And yet many teachers never require their pupils 
to point out the terms of relation in parsing a prepo- 
sition, because it is difficult sometimes to ascertain the 
relation. Even some of the grammarians show that 
they have not paid that attention to the subject, 
which should entitle them to the honor of being call- 
ed Grammarians. 

In the sentence, “ John found his hat in the road,” 
Smith says, that in shows the relation between hat 
and road. It is true that the hat was in the road, 
but the phrase, in the road, does not qualify hat, but 
found. Itis an adverb, showing where, and not an 
adjective, showing what kind, or restricting hat; for 
hat is already limited by Ais, and it does not mean 
“ the hat in the road,” in the same sense as “ the man 
‘in the moon;” “the house on the hill,” &c. Following 
this model, the pupil is led into numberless errors. 
| Immediately following this model are the following 
examples : 

John ran through the house into the garden. 

We have deceived him to our sorrow. 

You study grammar for your improvement. 

From virtue to vice the progress is gradual. 

They traveled into France through Italy. 

He would have it, house into garden, him to our 
\sorrow, grammar for improvement, virtue to vice, 
| France through Italy. It is not necessary to show 
ithe falsity as well as absurdity of such parsing. 
| Generally, after verbs of motion, the preposition 
connecis its object to the verb, showing the direction 
of the motion. This is also true of nouns denoting 
motion ; as John ran into the garden. The progress 
from virtue, the progress to vice. They traveled 
through Italy. 

According to most grammarians there are some 
cases, where there is no antecedent term of relation. 

Gould Brown makes two exceptions ; the first is, 
“ The preposition to before an abstract infinitive, and 
at the head of a phrase which is made the subject of 
a verb ;” as, “ To learn to die is the great business 
of life.” Most grammarians, however, do not consi- 
der to a preposition when used before the verb, but 
merely the sign of the infinitive. The second excep- 
tion is, “ When the preposition for introduces its ob- 
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ject before an infinitive, and the whole phrase is the 
subject of a verb”; as, “for man to tell how human 
life began, is hard.” Most grammarians, if not all, 
agree with him, in regard to the second exception. 

I think, however, that in most cases of this kind, 
the antecedent term of relation is lost sight of, by 
transposition, or inversion of the grammatical order ; 
as in the above example: “ To tell how human life 
began is hard for man,” or, “ It is hard for man to 
tell how human life began.” Another example given, 
is, “ For an old man to be reduced to poverty, is a 
very great aftliction,” i. e. “ To be reduced to pover- 
ty is a very great affliction for an old man.” That 
is, “ It is a great affliction for any one to be reduced 


to poverty, but it is a very great affliction for an old | 


man. 

“ For man to lie is base.” 

What for man? base for man, 

I know that the best authorities are opposed to this 
view ; nevertheless, I offer my opinions for the consi-| 
deration of teachers, though I do it with some diffi- | 
dence. There are some sentences in which it is dif- | 
ficult to ascertain any antecedent term of relation ; 
as, in the sentence, “ For me to abide in the flesh is 
more need{ul for you.” 


There are two other instances in which pupils find 


a difficulty in ascertaining the antecedent term of re- 
lation, as in the sentence : 
erty, he was the delight of his acquaintances.” 
consider withstanding as a participle, (according to | 
Webster) and not an adverb, the whole difficulty is | 
removed ; otherwise it is difficult to name any parti- 


If you | 


cular word in the sentence, as the antecedent term of | advantages. 


relation. It seems rather to show a logical relation 
between poverty and the fact asserted by the sen- | 
tence. 

The other example is: “ According to my im-| 
pression, he is in fault.” If according is parsed | 
as a participle, (which it really is,) there is 
no difficulty in regard to the preposition to. The 
meaning of the sentence, however we may analyze it, 
is simply this, (and it can have no other meaning) : 


“ He is in fault, (an assertion) according (agreeing) | 


to my impression.” 


In reference to “ notwithstanding”, it may be re- 


marked, that it is frequently placed at the close of | 


the phrase, especially in familiar discourse, and the 

expression is thus rendered more forcible; and that | 

the clause, though following in grammatical order, is 

separated from the sentence which it qualifies by a| 

comma, in the same manner as a noun and participle 

in the case absolute. J. P. Snermayn, 
Pottsville, Oct. 5, 1860. 


SHORT CHAPTERS ON EDUCATIONAL TOPICS. 
; CHAPTER I. 
A Plea for Normal Schools. 


A little more than three years ago, the Normal! 


“Notwithstanding his pov- | 


School Act, (so called) became a law of Pennsyl- 
vania. Contemplating, as it did, the establishment 
of Normal Schools, in every part of the State, 
whose influence should ultimately be felt to her re- 
motest towns and most obscure districts, it was 
hailed with joy, as the morning star of a new and 
brighter era, And when the friends of education, 
and the citizens of Lancaster and the adjoining 
counties, made so noble a rally, and built the first 
State Normal School, and when in other parts of 
the State, temporary Normal Schools were started, 
and so many student-teachers gathered into them, 
it was believed that the hour of dawning had 
| arrived. 





But the excitement resulting from the passage 
lof that act, has passed away. The sensation pro- 
| duced by its first announcement, has lost much of 
its intensity and vigor. The enthusiasm at that 
time, awakened in behalf of Normal Schools, is 
| gradually subsiding, and in many parts of the State, 
we fear, but slightly felt. Under these circum- 
stances, we make our plea to the teachers and 
friends of education, and we do this on the ground 
that — 





Normal Schools are demanded by the educational 
spirit of the age. 

In years gone by, the policy of educators has 
been to provide for the education of the few. Col- 
leges and Academies and High Schools, have been 
‘established and endowed at great expense, for the 
|benefit of the few who had the ability to enjoy their 
To sustain and improve these schools, 
have the efforts of the friends of education been 
directed. The public schools, in which nine-tenths 
‘of the community receive their only education, 
‘have been left, to a great extent, uncared and un- 
provided for. The sympathy and patronage of 
those, who should have been their warmest friends 
and ablest supporters, have been withdrawn, and 
they have been suffered to languish. There has 
not been remaining in the free school system enough 
of vitality, to give it either influence or power.— 
|The form has existed, but it has been destitute of 
ithe spirit. 


The last twenty-five years have witnessed a rad- 
‘ical change in the views and policy of educators. 
|Aroused at first by the alarming increase of vice 
and profligacy, by the rampant development of the 
ispirit of “ Young America,” and by the reckless- 
ness of the masses, as seen in the lawlessness and 
oft repeated violence of the mob,—they have open- 
ied their eyes to the fact, that the only way to pre- 
serve our liberty, and maintain our free institu- 
tions and our character as a republic, is to furnish 
ito the whole people such a mental and moral train- 
‘ing, as shall prepare them to be intelligent freemen 
and earnest lovers of virtue and truth. To our 


} 
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public schools we must look as the conservatories! For half acentury before the opening of the first 
of the nation, and they must be adapted to the Normal School in America, had some other way 
wants and circumstances of the people. Our liber-| been anxiously sought for. Colleges and Academ- 
ties must be guarded and preserved. The blood lies, and Boards of Education, had attempted to 
bought rights bequeathed by our fathers, must be supply the existing deficiency, but in vain. The 
maintained, and transmitted to coming generations. friends of education in the Empire State spent a 


The progress of human civilization must be on- | score of years, in a series of expensive yet unsuc- 
ward. cessful experiments, and of efforts to meet the de- 


Ie accordance with these views, the attention of mand for competent teachers, by the addition of a 
educators has been directed to the condition of our ormal Department te their best Academies and 
| Colleges. These experiments, made under the most 


i hools. They h taken th e of the | 
i guaran: oe. Seen eee eee ee favorable circumstances, resulted in convincing the 


rude, unsightly school house, and of its ruder fur- | ‘ . 

niture and confined air. They have looked in upon | Legislature and people of New York, that no sub- 
the master, with his ferule and his hickory, the re- |S“tute whatever, can take the place of a school 
presentatives of a former age, and upon the tread- exclusively devoted to the education of teachers ; 
wheel round of duties, by which the intellectual and these convictions have been confirmed by the 
activities of so large a proportion of our children history and influence of the State Formal School, 
have been worn out long before the years of man- | @Stablished at Albany in 1844. 

hood have been attained. They have carefully ex-| It is useless to plead that we have many good 
amined the specimens of fossilized genius and vir-| teachers, who have never seen a Normal School, so 
tue, so abundant in all the strata of society, as|long as a majority of the whole are greatly defi- 
layer after layer is deposited from the school room. |cient. How much better, too, might those who 











They have seen that the great work of the age, is 
the improvement of our Free Schools. And en- 
tering into this work, they have consecrated to its 
accomplishment all that they hold most dear, and 
all they hope for in the great future. 


Would we share in the educational spirit of the 
age, we must labor to educate the whole people ; 
to elevate our Public Schools, until they shall prof- 
fer advantages of a thorough mental training, to 
the poor as well as the rich. 

How, then, shall these schools beimproved? We 
answer:—The only effectual means of making them 
better, is to furnish them with better teachers. We 
want in every school room of our State and land, 
teachers who know their duty, and know how to 
perform it, and are determined to meet the respon- 
sibility of their profession. We may build new 
school houses; we may levy heavier taxes ; we may 
procure the best text books; we may increase the 
salary of our teachers; but, unless we have better 
teachers, all will be to a great extent useless. How 
shall better teachers be provided ? 


If we appeal to facts for an answer, their lan- 
guage is unequivocal. In Prussia, in Germany, in 
England, in France, and in the United States, they 
give utterance to but one reply. There is no way 
of providing teachers for our public schools, who 
shall understand theoretically and practically, the 
“ Science and Art of Teaching,” but by farnishing 
them with schools where they may study this 
science and art. There is no way of elevating the 
vocation of the teacher to the rank of a profession, 
and of giving to teachers the influence which they 
ought to have, as members of one of the learned 
professions, but by the establishment of professional 
schools for their education and training. 





are pronounced good teachers have been, if, added 
to their experience, they had received a proper 
training for the duties of the school room? And 
who shall estimate how much more useful they 
might have been? The oft repeated anecdote of 
the celebrated oculist is in point, who, when a 
stranger was admiring his wonderful skill, replied. 
“Would you know how I obtained this skill? I 
spoiled a hat full of eyes inits acquisition !” Would 
you learn how many dispositions have been soured, 
how many hearts broken, and how many noble as- 
pirations and brilliant hopes destroyed by our 
teachers, while experimenting to acquire the skill 
they ultimately possess? Go, look in upon the 
criminals incarcerated in our penitentiaries and 
prisons; consult the records of our courts of jus- 
tice; measure the alarming increase of youthful 
profligacy and vice in our land; take a gauge of 
the wretchedness, that finds its utterance in the 
wailings coming up from thousands of families, 
whose hopes have been blasted, and their hearts 
crushed, by the development of early intemperance 
and vice in the circle of home. Is it not said, that 
these wrongs and woes are not chargeable on our 
teachers and schools? To a limited extent this 
may be true; but, we maintain, that had the past 
and present generations received such an education 
as ought to be given in our public schools, and 
such physical, and mental, and moral training, as 
are demanded to develop the body and mind and 
heart, a large proportion of those who are victims 
of disease, the agents of vice, and the perpetrators 
of crime, would have been respectable and useful 
members of society. We have great faith in the 
doctrine, “ Train up a child in the way he should 
go, and when heis old he will not depart from it.” 
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We do not, we cannot easily attach too much im-| “ As iron sharpeneth iron, so doth a man the coun” 
portance to the influence of the school room in the epee his gl ‘ a ceca y Taree Che 
: : _/a man sharpeneth the countenance of his friend.”— 
formation of character. We may be heterodox ; ne ae Te 

but we believe, that were all our public schoo'*| «That he who runs may read.” “That he may 
supplied with competent teachers, morally as well as run that readeth.”—Hab. iii. 2. 


intellectually, they would exert on the next genera-| _“ Owe no man anything, but love.” |“ Owe no man 
‘ iehtier inf f a. th Il oth anything, but to love one another.”—Rom. xxii. 7. 
tion a mightier influence for good, than all other) Prone to sin as the —_ fly upward.” “ Born 


agencies combined ; while, at the same time, they to trouble as the sparks fly upward.”—Job v. 7. 
would give to the family and the pulpit a tenfold, ‘“ Exalted to Heaven in point of privilege.” Not 


in the Bible. 
and to the press a hundred fold power. Instead of en Wes not Adam's holpesate, bed, dnensls 0 hole 


flooding the community with reckless tee drome: ‘meet for him ; nor was Absalom’s long hair, of which 
flirting young women, actuated by a desire for ease, he was so proud, the instrument of his destruction ; 
a passion for show, or a thirst for office and power, his head, and not the hair upon it, having been 
they would send forth an intelligent band of work- | caught in the boughs of the tree.—2 Sam. xvii. 9. 
ing men and women, influenced by a love for truth | 
and duty, and the noble and ennobling purpose, to CHEMISTRY IN A RIVER. 
live for humanity and for God. | The Schuylkill river, rising from the mountains 
As the only means of training up such a class of Of the coal region which lie east of the east branch 


: of the Susquehanna, flows thence to the Delaware, 
teachers—teachers who shall understand the laws 'which it joins near Philadelphia, affording to that 


of mind, and the processes by which it may be de- city its supply of water abundant and pure. Inits 
veloped—teachers who shall know how to unfold | course, from its formation as a river by the juuction 


and guide the activities of childhood, instead of |f its mountain tributaries near Pottsville, about 
; a hundred miles from its mouth, to its junction with 


crushing or Tepressing them—teachers who shall the Delaware, it flows at first with a rapid stream 
have a passion for knowledge, and the power to through the coal region, and afterward with gentler 
awaken a kindred feeling in their pupils—teachers movement through the richer country of Berks 


who shall be ready to die, rather than turn aside |COUDty, and the counties nearer the Delaware. At 
Scouilindietiy:-enil atan t oh tho shall be fill Philadelphia, a dam has been thrown across it, to 
rom=‘rata and daty—veachers who shall be» |secure power for the water-works. An inquiry in- 


ed with the spirit of their profession and mission, | stituted not long since, to ascertain its purity and 
and shall diffuse the magnetism of their own hearts | fitness for all the necessaries of life, has developed 


into all the schools, and th h the neighb ds |2n interesting chapter in its natural history. 
a ne miencieabidaitin dh eet ae mp | Tt was found that the Schuylkill is inhabited by 
gis ’ P ' ’ ‘| tribes of fishes different from those which formerly 


And as the only means of bringing ourselves into occupied it. All fish have deserted the stream 
harmony with the great educational movement of above Reading, which is fifty-eight miles from 


th ‘ «a : : : Philadelphia, and thirty-five miles below Potts- 
ipentineentae ite. panbenteorag tPegote ville, which we have called the head of the Schuyl- 


live, we appeal to the teachers, the friends of edu-| i}; ‘The cat-fish of fine flavor, for which the 
cation, and the citizens of Pennsylvania, to estab- | stream had been famous, disappeared almost wholly 
lish, with the least possible delay, a State Normal |after the building of the dam, while other tribes, 


School in every District contemplated by the Nor. | frmerly rere, have taken up their homes in the 
2 |water. The steamboats and canal boats, which, as 





mal School Act of 1857, H. D. W. vehicles of an immense traffic, disturb the quiet of 
New Columbus Normal Institute, Luzerne county, the river, have probably had some influence upon 
Oct. 1860. ‘this result; but the manufacturing establishments 





: ? . ='in the vicinity of Philadelphia, have had much 
* more. The rag-bleaching at Manayunk, afew miles 
Selections from the Newspapers, above the dam, the daughtes- headed, pouring tides 
: ad of blood and filth into the slack-water, the huge 
awrtawe woawcncrumon {glue factories, which discharge their refuse animal 
MISQUOTATIONS FROM SCRIPTURE. natter into the river, all above the dam—these, 
‘God tempers the wind to the shornlamb.” From while so defiling the stream as to offend its earlier 
Sterne’s Sentimental Journey to Italy. Compare inhabitants, have made it a more inviting abode to 
Isaiah xxvii. 8. ‘the new comers. As these manufactories and 
“ In the midst of life we are in death.” From the |slaughter houses have increased in number and in 
Burial Service ; and this originally from a hymn of | activity, they have become more and more detri- 
Luther. ‘mental to the city, affecting the purity of its water, 
“ Bread and wine, which the Lord hath command-|and it has become necessary to abate the nuisance 
ed to be received.” From the English Catechism. |and protect the river. 
“ Not to be wise above what is written.” Not in| Higher up, however, was a stranger play of for- 
Scripture. ices. We have said that all fish had deserted the 
“ The merciful man is merciful to his beast.” The | Schuylkill above Reading. The trout, lovers of 
Scripture form is, “ A righteous man regarded the|cold, mountain waters, were formerly known to 
life of his beast.” Prov. xii. 10. sport in its pools. Why have they left them, when 
“ A nation shall be born in a day.” In Isaiah it no vexing keels or nauseous outpourings of animal 
reads, “Shall a nation be born at once?” Prov. |slime had disturbed their quiet and limpid haunts? 
Ixvi. 8. 'The recent investigation has solved the riddle. 
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Of one hundred and thirteen collieries which are! This loud reading, when properly done, has a great 
on the head-waters of the Schuylkill, sixty-six are agency in inducing vocal power, on the same princi- 
below the water-level ; that is to say, in the exca- ple that all muscles are strengthened by exercise ; 
vations of these sixty-six, water would accumulate those of voice-making organs being no exception to 
if the miners did not remove it constantly. But the general rule. Hence, in many cases, absolute si- 
the water that leaks into these shafts and galleries lence diminishes the vocal power, just as the pro- 
is not pure. The shales and slates of the seams in tracted non-use of the arm of the Hindoo devotee at 
the coal, contain sulphuret of iron, which is under- length paralyzes it forever. The general plan, in 
going oxydation, which process generates sulphuric | appropriate cases, is to read aloud in a conversa- 
acid; and the water, percolating the acidulated tional tone, thrice a day, for a minute, or two, or three 
rock and earth, carries into the mines this strong) at a time, increasing a minute every other day, until 
acid, which gives great trouble to the vperators.—| half an hour is thus spent at a time, thrice a day, 
It eats all metal implements with which it comes in| which is to be continued until the desired object is 
contact, rots clothing, and preys upon vegetable accomplished. Managed thus there is safety and ef- 
tissues. The iron rails of the little railroads run-| ficiency as a uniform result. 
ning into the mines,—‘‘ gangway railroads,”—must| As a means, then, of health, of averting consump- 
be renewed every few months. ‘Tools and machines tion, of being social and entertaining in any compa- 
moistened with it are soon worn out. It is pumped! ny, as a means of showing the quality of the mind, 
out by steam engines, whose boilers are generally | let reading aloud be considered an accomplishment 
supplied with water brought at no little cost from|far more indispensable than that of smattering 
a considerable distonce. Rivulets of this devour-| French, or lisping Italian, or growling Dutch, or 
ing water are poured from these sixty-six mines | dancing cotillions, gallopades, polkas and quadrilles. 
into the Schuylkill and its tributaries in the coal! Hall's Journal of Health, 
mountains, and they have changed the character of 
the stream. Occasional freshets may purify it of PRACTICAL EDUCATION. 
its acidity, but they are transient, and the impreg-) Men have wants in this world which will not be 
nating cause is permanently at work, as though| cypplied by a miracle, but by their own exertions; 
urged by human wills for human purposes.—Con-| and no small degree of effort is demanded to meet 








densed from Illinois Teacher. | these wants. Now a Practical Education proposes 
'to give the knowledge essential to some legitimate 
READ ALOUD. | mode of self-support. It regards life, not as a grand 


_ Reading aloud is one of those exercises which Sorel holiday—a splendid panorama, exhibited for our 
bine mental and muscular effort, and hence has &)} amusement, but a scene of toil and trial, where man 
double advantage. It is an accomplishment which | is towork our his own destiny, and reap down to the 
may be cultivated alone, perhaps better alone than | very root and soil that which he has sown. A Prac- 
under a teacher, for then ‘a naturalness of intonation | tical Education provides for life’s great necessities 
will be acquired from instinct rather than from art ;/ and wants; and it is the solemn duty of parents to 
the most that is required being that the person prac-| give such an education to their children—to prepare 
ticising should make an effort to command the mind|them for some spkere of labor and usefulness—-to 
of the author, the sense of the subject. ‘send them out into the world with the means and 
To read aloud well, a person should not only un-| knowledge of self-sapport. Among the Athenians, 
derstand the subject, but should hear his own voice, | if parents did not put their children in the way of 
and feel within him that every syllable was distinctly! »btaining a livelihood, they were not bound to make 
enunciated, while there is an instinct presiding which | provision for them wher old and necessitous. I do 
modulates the voice to the number and distance of | not say that such a return for parental neglect is 
the hearers. Every public speaker ought to be able} sanctioned by the spirit of the Gospel ; but it is a 
to tell whether he is distinctly heard by the farthest! practical comment upon human nature—upon the 
auditor in the room ; if he is not, it is from a want} impropriety of failing to give children an education 
of proper judgment and observation. ‘that will fit them for the duties and responsibilities 
_ Reading aloud helps to develop the lungs just as) of after-life. But how often are they educated as if 
singing does, if properly performed. The effect is to| they were to dwell forever in a land of dreams, and 
induce the drawing of a long breath every once in a/ shadows, and unrealities—as if life were a play 
while, oftener and deeper than if reading without! ground, where labor and duty, where trials and ca- 
enunciating. ‘These deep inhalations never fail to! lamities, were unknown—educating to no profession, 
develop the capacity of the lungs in direct propor-| for no end. ‘This is not training up children in the 
tion to their practice. | way they should go. It is not acting according to 
Common consumption begins uniformly with im-| God’s design and appointment. He intended that 
perfect, insufficient breathing ; it is the characteris-| children should be trained up to labor and industry. 
tic of the disease that the breath becomes shorter I'he rich would nullify the original ordinance of 
and shorter through weary months, down to the close) Heaven: “ In the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat 
of life, and whatever counteracts that short breath-| bread,” and teach their children that labor is asso- 
ing,—whatever promotes deeper inspirations is cura-| ciated with poverty and meanness, dishonor and dis- 
tive to that extent, inevitably and under all circum-| respect. 
stances. Let any person make the experiment by| Let parents, then, train up their children to feel 
reading this page aloud, and in less than three min-| that industry is not only honorable, but a necessary 
utes the instinct of a long breath will show itself—| element of a good character, and indispensable to 
The reading aloud develops a weak voice and makes! the highest success in life. If they are wealthy, it is 
it sonorous. It has great efficiency, also, in making) their best policy to give their children a Practical 
the tones clear and distinct, freeing them from that| Education, and then will they be the better prepared 
annoying hoarseness which the unaccustomed reader | to meet poverty and affliction should it ever come 
exhibits before he has gone over half a page, when| upon them. Without such an education a man is 
he has to stop and clear it away, to the confusion of | the consumer of the fruits of others’ toils—a leech 
himself as much as that of the subject. upon the community—a loss to humanity and the 
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world—he is regarded as the gentleman, the man of 
leisure, and they would be glad to pass with him 
into a virtual non-existence. If this reasoning be 
valid in relation to the families of the rich, what 
must we think of those brought up with no Practi- 
cal Educution? We cannot think of them but with 
mingled feelings of sympathy and sorrow. Their 
children grow up to manhood utterly unqualified for 
the duties that await them,—unfitted for any kind 
of useful industry, they plod their way through life in 
obscurity. They contract vicious habits, furnish the 
scum and sediment of society. The evils resulting 
are too manifold and mighty to be easily described. 
Let the parent, then, consulting the talents and 
tastes of his child, select some employment, wheth- 
er it be mechanical, mercantile, literary or agricul- 
tural, and encourage it in the attainment of such 
acquirements as will best fit it for proficiency in 
that particular branch of industry the child is to) 
pursue ; and by so doing he will lay the foundation | 
for its future usefulness and honor. It will be quali-| 
fied for its appropriate position—will have right 
views of life and labor, and with the blessing of God | 
will become a benefactor to the race. 

—Manheim Sentinel. 
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of its intended good. This is the point to which I 
will speak. What I will offer, therefore, will sim- 
ply be an argument for staying at home. 

This rule of staying at home will have its limit, 
of course. I propose not to forget it. Nor am I 
unaware that some families are precious exceptions 
to the street-life doctrine. Yet all will concur, 
when I speak of it as a great and wide-spread evil, 
that the domestic privity, instead of being a sacred 
and close retreat, is wretchedly open to the world. 
The Israelitish children stroll out, Canaanitish 
children stroll in. The result is, the language of 
Ashdod is common to them all. 

Our children come home to get their food, their 
clothes, their sleep. Why do they not come home 
for their pleasures and their culture? Is home only 
a place for children to be born and suckled—then 
to run wild? Or is it the heaven-appointed place 
to make men and women sure candidates for honor 
and welfare here, and for glory, and honor, and im- 
mortality hereafter. 

Does some one say, it is impracticable thus to 
keep the family at home? But howso? Let the 
caren breath of the plague be in the streets, and 

ow easy to keep your door shut, and your children 
within! Nolure will tempt them abroad. But, as 
things now are, there is a moral pestilence in the 








There are four things which are necessary to the| streets, more to be dreaded than any breath of the 


healthy growth of a country—School, State, Church, 
Family. But I am not without serious apprehen-| 
sion, that, in the workings of the Family, we are in 
deeper dereliction than in the workings of the 
School, the State or the Church. 

This, let it be said, in the first place, is primary | 
to the other three. It is so, not only in the order 
of time, but in the importance of its agency, and 
the permanency for good or for evil, of its impres- 
sions. You see marks of the family on thy child 
in school, on the citizer in the State, and the 
Christian in the church. The family does a work 
upon children, and that is upon every body, that 
nothing else can do, that nothing else can undo.— 
The family mark, made upon the child, he carries 
through life, and forever. Itis primary, as I said. 
From late planting, or early frosts, let the cotton 
be a poor sample—and the growers and manufac- 
turers know what that means—and no matter how 
perfect your mills, or how practised your opera- 
tives, your sheetings and your calicoes come out a 
failure. But be there in the cotton a prime staple, 
and even rickety mills and unskilled hands could 
hardly spoil it. It will come out at worst, a kind 
of self-made fabric, in which you will still find 
strength and firmness of texture, however the fine 
finish may be wanting. 

This primary institution, the family, is with us. 
The laws recognize it; the church recognizes it; 
—_ opinion recognizes it. We have it. ‘The 

anatical reformers who would explode it, have gone, 
where all their followers must go, to the “dead 
sea.” 

The family is with us; but I tremble to see how| 





plague. 


isimilitude of heaven. 


It creates mightier reasons, why families 
should be ensconsed at home. The pleasure as well 
as the safety of home, should be all the more wel- 
come—the more chosen, because of the harsh voice 
and dark visages that are without ; because of the 
treachery, fascination and seduction, that are sure 


| to compass the unwary. 


Suppose, then, staying at home were the order 
of the day. Children go from home to school, and 
from school home. The young people, and the pa- 
rents, go from home to the calls of duty, and from 
these duties home. And they make it to be home— 
a sacred enclosure, shut away from the world. Not 
one family does this, nor nine, nor ninety and nine; 
but the whole hundred. And now what was bare- 
ly possible to the individual family, becomes a hun- 
dred times easier, from co-operation. If there were 
no children in the streets, mine would not beg 
to go. 

The point is gained. Everybody is at home.— 
And this, let me say, is only acting up to the nature 
of the case. A family is a world by itself; a little 
monarchy ; not a republic, a monarchy; after the 
There are two things in 
heaven—governed and being governed. In every 
family there must be the same. There are two other 
things in heaven—loving and being loved. So it 
must be in every family. To copy the divine ex- 
emplar, is to be perfected. 

But is there no limit to this staying at home? 
Shall there be no out-door intercourse? Let me 
be the last to put an end to social life. Let it be 
cultivated; and let what I am pleading for, come 
in to heighten its character, sweeten its pleasures, 








it is worked. I fear its “staple” is running down. | 2" increase its benefits. Families, I said, are little 
There isso much of late planting, and neglected monarchies, They are the type of bodies politic. 
culture, and early frost, that it degenerates; it is| Let their intercourse be a kind of diplomacy—all 
already so inferior, that the school, the state, and|in state. Avaunt all miscellaneous herding to- 
the church, in their very best moods, can manufac-| gether. Never forget the rules and limitations 
ture out of it only second quality goods, which personal dignity and self-respect always re- 

And what is our management of the family ?— | q™!re. Pay your respects to your neighbors, and 
One great and summary mistake in working the 40 it with a hearty good will, Mingle with your 
family, as it seems to me, is, that each domestic | friends, and let a warm, Vitalizing benevolence, act- 
group is not kept sufficiently by itself. Home is| img and re-acting between you, double all your joys. 
not enough a separate world. And hence failure! Let your children do the same. Let them do it 
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with you, and as part of you, and all find home to- 
gether. 

And now for this intercourse with neighbors and 
friends, ordinarily let the day, not the night be 
taken. I speak considerately and earnestly ; how- 
ever it may seem to some of you like beating the 
air. Use the day tobeabroad. At night be within 
your own doors, ‘“ Lead us not into temptation.” 

Think not now, fathers, of grudging the time it 
will take from your business. Here is something 
of infinitel reater consequence than silver or 

old, for w ich you give time so freely:—This rear- 
ing of children, forming their characters, or equal- 
lv by doing it—by not doing it, and thus fixing 
their eternal state. ©, let me tell you, money has 
no meaning, when it comes into such a comparison. 
Many a man has felt it so, when he has come at 
length to stand, heart-broken, speechless, with eyes 
that cannot weep, over the ruins of a son, or a dis- 
honored daughter. What millions would he not give 
—and more—till his back was cold, and his mouth 
hungry, and his head pillowless, could he but make 
that son a man, or that daughter a woman! Away, 
then, your hot pursuit of the million, and come to 
this infinitely greater work—the guardianship and 
culture of your child. Take the safer hours of the 
day to open your house for others, or to venture 
abroad yourselves. And let night—if it must have 
its temptations, its carousals, its prowling mon- 
sters, that wait for evil,—find you at home.—Se- 
lected from the Delaware county American, 


* Aeports, Addresses, &e. 


TRIALS AND REWARDS OF THE STUDENT. 


BY EDWARD P. M’CLASKEY. 














Read before the Chapman Institute, Clinton county, 
Aug. 1860, and ordered to be published in the Penn- 
sylvania School Journal, 


The student leads a life of toil. If he would 
realize the fair vision, which hope paints upon his 
future sky, he must bound swiftly forward over his 
uneven and wearisome path. At times dark clouds 
will frown upon him, and fierce tempests lower 
around; but he must press forward, undaunted.— 
Again, the smiling sun will cast her warm and gen- 
tle beams upon him; the flowers which bloom, but 
rarely, along his pathway, will invite, and his toil- 
worn frame will seek to recruit its exhausted ener- 
gies in the quiet of some shady arbor; but he must 
rouse the stern spirit of self-denial, refuse all the 
allurements of pleasure, and strike boldly forth 
with ardor and determination. 

“ There is no royal road to learning,” is a saying 
as true as it is old. Mental attainments are gain- 
ed only by the most sedulous application, and per- 
severing efforts. The cheek may pale, the frame 
emaciate, and physical strength and elasticity de- 
cline, but the mind must labor on, or it will never 

ain the pinnacle of glory, to which it has ever 
ondly looked in its waking hours, and which haunts 
its dreams in fevered sleep. Success can be ac- 
quired, only, by the most untiring diligence. It 
sparkles in the light of early dawn, is reflected in 
the declining splendor of the evening sun, and 
flickers around the midnight lamp. 

The manual laborer has his hours of rest, while 
his diligence and care promise him a pecuniary re- 
ward, which will enable him to epend the evening 
of his life in comparative ease. He looks at his 
broad fields of golden grain, the reward of his pre- 


vious year’s toil, and laughs at him who would close 
the dark curtains of his closet around him, and 


| pore over volumes of science, or trace back in his- 
itoric record, the meanderings of the human family, 
|into the dark ages of antiquity. But the student 


must turn away from the smiles of wealth. He 


‘must oppose a deaf ear, to the calls of fashion and 
luxury, and seek his happiness within himself. He 


must be willing to endure poverty, and become ac- 
customed to being unnoticed. He must be content 
with the bread of penury, and pass his youthful 
days in dark obscurity. 

es, the student’s life is little to be envied. In 
the early morn of life, when his youthful heart longs 
to bound over verdant plains and sloping hillsides, 
he is confined, day after day, in the little, ill-venti- 
lated school room. 

Observe him, as his wasted frame bends over the 
desk,—his sunken eye steadily fixed upon his dry 
and irksome task. He has not yet learned the ad- 
vantages of an education, and every step is taken, 
only at the urgent request of his teacher. If he 
raises his eyes for a moment’s rest, it is only to meet 
that of his offended instructor, who is wielding the 
rod of correction, with unsatisfied looks at the neg- 
ligence and inadvertence of his pupils. Rebuked, 
he resumes his study with increased energy, and 
calls into action all the powers of his mind, in order 
to accomplish the work assigned him. As he goes 
on from day to day, with the veil of confinement 
drawn around him, not daring to cross the path of 
restriction, he feels that his position is far from 
being desirable. He looks out upon the world and 
catches a glimpse of the gay throng of blithesome 
youths and maidens, assembled for the purpose of 
passing an evening pleasantly; of the multitudin- 
ous objects of enchantment which surround him.— 
His desires to participate are enhanced ; but how- 
ever enticing they may seem, he must deny himself 
of all these, if he would gather laurels in the field 
of learning. If he would secure for himself that 
honor which is durable, he must make the most at- 
tentive application to his work, divest himself of 
everything that has a tendency to clog the wheels 
of improvement, and struggle laboriously to bring 
within his grasp, the higher and nobler attainments 
of science. 

But what great compensation does the student 
realize, for all his toiling and energetic struggles ? 
He feels that he has secured for himself a store of 
mental wealth, that can never be exhausted, until 
time with him is ended: that he has planted in the 
field of the future, flowers, which will bloom until 
time shall cease to beat its noiseless waves against 
the boundless shores of eternity. When he has 
secured the prize for which he has so long fought, 
he stands forth the brightest ornament in society, 
and commands the praise and commendation of all 
who can duly appreciate worth. He is nolongera 
student, but a master of science. He has emerged 
from the dark caverns of obscurity, to the lofty 
heights of distinction. While the world around 
him lies in illimitable ignorance, and many intel- 
lects remain uncultivated, his mind is expanded, 
his powers marshalled, and he is ready to apply his 
talents to whatever is noble, and truly desirable. 

Then despair not, noble student, amidst all thy 
trials and adversities, Feed the fire of hope within 
thy breast, and quell not the strong aspirations 
that swell thy heart. From out the obscure shades 
in which you now “labor and wait,” the gleams 
of true, that is, acquired genius, will burst forth to 








light your course through life ; your reward awaits 
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you, if faithful, in the certain, though dim and dis-|duty, and thereby escape those things, which might 
tant future. You may have no pecuniary emolu-| tend to injure them. ' bes 

ments, fashion and wealth may never smile upon; The speculator, before investing his capital in 
you; yet you will enjoy the consciousness of a com- | any business, ascertains as far as possible, whether 
prehensive intellect, of an expanded and liberal it will pay. If not, he usually abandons his designs. 
soul. The great and good may be your compan-|The merchant, before purchasing a stock of goods, 
ions ; you may associate with the wise and illustri-|consults the wants of his customers, and then 
ous; you will énjoy a feeling of superiority ; you | selects those articles which he finds will be the 
may transmit your name untarnished to posterity. | most saleable, that his business may pay. The lum- 

When the mighty Demosthenes staggered nations | berman, mechanic, farmer, &c., all inquire if it will 
with his massive eloquence, and held multitudes en-|pay. And the question may be asked,— Will it pay 
tranced by the music of his voice,—did not this| to spend years of care and toil, years of unceasing 
triumph richly repay him for all his weary hours of|self-denying study, in obtaining, what is usually 
toil? He could look back to those long, dark days termed, an education? _ 
of study, when success shone dimly in the distance,| To fully appreciate a thing, one must nor ents | 
and ever receded as he approached, and smile at | understand its theory of constitution, together wit 
the happy contrast. | the benefits to be derived from it, 

The hill of fame is steep and rugged. It is only| There are, it may be said, two kinds of educa- 
the bravest hearts that attempt its declivities. But tion,—érue education and false education. The lat- 
uninterrupted sunshine rests upon its lofty summit. | ter consists, merely, in training the intellect, or one 
He, who attains to its elevated height, looks down | faculty of the mind. The former has for its object, 
upon those below, with a feeling of proud exulta-/| the development of every faculty, of both mind and 
tion at his achievments, chastened by pity for those | body, that tends in any way to elevate the condi- 


who fear to follow. 

He cannot if he would, be unconscious of the 

ower which his knowledge gives him. When he 
Fitts his eyes to the broad concave of heaven, the 
twinkling orbs of night recede and swell to ponder- 
ous worlds. At his command, the forked lightning 
descends to obey his will. Karth opens up her 
hidden caves of wealth ; and the ever faithful mag- 
net guides him safely across the trackless ocean.— 
A true conception of the importance of the ever- 
lasting future is also his. He may then feel, that 
truly he is fit to be creation’s lord. He feels an 
emotion of pleasure in his soul, which is unknown 
to the illiterate mind. 


jtion of man. It consists in the bringing out, and 
‘ripening into maturity, of all that is pure and lovely 
in man’s nature, and creating him anew in the im- 
age of his maker. 

The principal elements of a true education, are 
three, as follows :—physical, moral and intellectual 
‘education. I shall briefly treat each branch in its 
order. 

lst. Physical education. 
| Itis a fact, acknowledged by all, that health is 
‘one of the greatest of blessings. Without it, there 
|is but little enjoyment in life. Without it, mind 
‘and body refuse to perform their office. It is 


further admitted, that an individual, who is endow- 





What a degree of pride and joy the god-like Web-|ed with a sound body, may, by observing certain 


ster must have felt, when he rose far above the | rules and regulations, conducive to health, main- 
range of ordinary men’s thoughts, and dispelled the | tain the blessing till old age calls him home. Hence 
dissension and discord, which hovered in darkening | the searching out, and putting into practice of those 
fury over his beloved country? Or the admired |!aws, form an interesting and also an essential 
and honored Lord Brougham, in the fall glory of | branch of knowledge. It is a branch which is too 
his distinguished career, as he looked back to the often neglected. The name student, should convey 
time, when he was a poor reporter fot the press,— | to one’s mind an image of a being, as nearly allied 








Examples like these, vivify the fainting soul in its 
darkest hours. 

Nearly all the great ones of earth, shine more 
brightly on account of the darkness from which 
they ‘emerged. Shakespeare once kept a livery 
stable. Socrates was the son of a Grecian mid- 
wife; and Franklin when a boy, was a printer’s devil. 
Earth’s luxuries never arouse the dormant ener- 
gies of the mind; but the vale of penury is the 
common birthplace of greatness ; and, 

** Lives of great men all remind us, 
We may make our lives sublime ; 
And departing leave behind us, 
Footprints on the sands of time.”? 





TRUE EDUCATION AND ITS RESULTS. 


An Address delivered before the Leidy Teachers’ In- 
stitute, Clinton county, Aug. 11th, 1860. By Pror. 
M. O. Crossy, of Potter county. 

Will it pay? This is a question which we often 
near repeated. It is a question which is used in 
all the affairs of life. Mankind, before entering into 
any important designs in life, usually inquire if 
they will pay. This arises perhaps, from the fact, 
that we are all covetous, and desire to secure what 
belongs to us, at least. By the serious and thought- 
ful, it is asked, that they may learn the path of 


[to astate of perfection, as mortals dare hope to at- 
‘tain to in this life. He should possess a proud and 
‘robust form, cheeks tinctured with the blush of 
health, and a constitution defying the emaciating 
‘hand of disease. But what a different spectacle is 
| presented to our view. Instead of that Herculean 
frame, we behold in many instances, a walking skele- 
ton. Instead of that healthful countenance, we 
‘behold the blanched cheek, and sunken eye. In 
short, he presents but a mere shadow, of what 
should constitute an educated being. A healthy 
body is essential to give vitality to the mind. To 
crowd the intellect without developing the body in 
a corresponding degree, would be similar to forcing 
a small beam to support a great weight; and to 
continue the operation, would be equivalent to di- 
minishing the strength of the beam, and at the same 
| time increasing its burden. It is evident, that there 
would soon be a downfall in either case, causing the 
injury of weight and support, or mind and body.— 
We may boast of intellectual superiority, yet in 
physical training, we are sadly behind the ancients. 
So great were their facilities for physical develop- 
ment, that it was considered a mark of disgrace 
for one of them to possess a weak body. In many 
instances those, who were so unfortunate as to bear 
about their person the marks of disease, were de- 
stroyed, being considered unworthy of life. 
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Gymnasia were established in all countries, where | pearance of the trees which grow upon its bank.— 


civilization existed. Athens had three, under the 
charge of magistrates elected by the people. The 
object of Gymnastic exercises, was to invigorate 
and give a healthy action to the functions of the 
body; and that this object may be attained, both 
ancient and modern experience fully attests.— 
Greece affords many striking illustrations of this 
point. We read, that Agesilaus in his infancy 
was weak and puny,—so much so, that his mother 
in despair cast him into the Tygetas ; but through 
the influence of Gymnastic exercises, he was re- 
stored to health, and became one of the most brave 
and enduring heroes of his time. The case of De- 
mosthenes, affords another lively example. He no 
doubt owed his success as a Statesman, in a great 
measure at least, to his immense physical powers. 
Many other illustrations might be given in support 
of this element of an education, but time and space 
will not permit. We will next pass on to 

2nd. Moral education. 

The actions of man in all grades and conditions 
of life, are sufficient proofs that he possess a sense 
of moral obligation, that he is fully aware that 
there are some things which he ought to do, and 
some which he ought not to do,—proving that the 
moral faculties, which give rise to this feeling, form 
a part of his being. Hence the necessity of this 
part of education. Morality is that faculty which 
enables us to recognize our neighbor’s rights, as 
well as our own. A man may have passed through 
every institution in the world, for the development 
of the intellect; he may have become the most 
profound intellectual student, so that he could solve 
the darkest mysteries of science, and could set 
forth his sentiments, in the most glowing colors, 
so as to shake the earth from ceatre to circumfer- 
ence; yet if he possesses a malicious heart, if he has 
not learned to “rejoice with those that do rejoice, 
and weep with those that weep,” he cannot be pro- 
perly called an educated being. 

oral cultivation is necessary to a healthy state 
of the mind and body. He that has given way to 
his vile passions, till they have become second na- 
ture to him, will soon find his physical powers be- 
ginning to wane. And he that becomes a slave 
to vile lusts and sensual desires, will soon find that 
his intellectual fires are becoming extinguished.— 
One that is morally educated, can better under- 
stand the nature and purpose of the organs, and 
the wisdom and goodness of the Almighty in creat- 
ing them. 

3d. Unite with moral and physical, an intellectual 





education, and you have the educated man. With- 
out any of these elements, he is destitute of that | 
principle denominated wisdom. 

To send a man out into the stormy world, to battle 
with the realities of life, with but one of these ele- 
ments cultivated, would be about as consistent, as 
to employ a man to teach Grammar, who had never 
pursued any branch but Arithmetic. The one 
would succeed about as well as the other. These 
faculties must be educated, and must act together. 
No intellectual plans must be adopted, without first | 
consulting the moral and physical nature. No| 
moral feast should be proposed, without the co-op- 
eration of the physical and intellectual organs.— 
And no demonstration of physical strength should 
be made, contrary to the dictates of mind and 
heart. 

I presume that the most of us in passing along 
the ane of this beautiful stream, which gently 
glides by our door, have noticed the peculiar ap- 





Instead of reaching to an immense height, like 
some of their surrounding neighbors, they have 
short trunks. "Tis true they have massive branches, 
but they grow mostly on one side of the tree, and 
all point toward the water which rolls beneath.— 
These trees, I think, afford a pretty correct illus- 
tration of a one-sided education. The trunk of the 
tree may be compared to the physical proportiors 
of man; the pranches on one side to the cultivat- 
ed intellect ; and the fact of its growing crooked- 
ly, to the want of moral culture on the other side 
tobalance it. And the leaning toward the earth, or 
water, is like him who makes vast splurges in the 
ocean of intellect, without physical strength, or 
moral guidance. He is always a one-sided man, 
and can be nothing else. There is nothing to prompt 
him to look upward, and he never gets higher than 
the earth. 

In order to appreciate, in any degree, the ad- 
vantages of a true education, we must endeavor to 
form something of an idea, of the value of the hu- 
man mind. We are told that man has an immor- 
tal mind; that after we shall have passed through 
the scenes of this transitory life, and countless ages 
of eternity shall have rolled over our heads, our 
thoughts and feelings are no nearer at an end, than 
they were at the moment of our birth. This world 
is, as it were, but a mere ante-room, where we stop 
for a while to make preparations, for being initiated 
into the mysteries of another, and a more glorious 
state of existence. In this world we learn but first 
principles. We, as it were, merely pass through 
our “ Academical course,” preparatory to entering 
upon the more arduous duties of our ‘ Collegiate 
course,” in another life. Hence it is obvious, that 
the principal object of an education, is to prepare 
us for a proper reception in the world of spirits.— 
Says Dr. Dick, “In that world, the glory of divine 
perfections, as manifested throughout illimitable 
tracts of creation, is one of the objects which ut- 
ceasingly employ the contemplation of the blessed. 
For they are represented in their adorations, as 
celebrating the attributes of deity displayed in his 
works.” “Great and marvelous are thy works, 
Lord God Almighty! thou art worthy to receive 
all power, glory and honor; for thou hast created 
all things, and for thy pleasure they were, and are 
created.” 

“ Before we can enter that world, and mingle with 
its inhabitants, we must acquire a relish for their 
employments, and some acquaintance with the ob- 
jects, which form the subject of their sublime in- 
vestigations ; otherwise we could feel no enjoyment 
in the society of heavenly intelligences, and the ex- 


ercises in which they engage.” ‘The duties, which 


we perform in this life, and the knowledge we gain 
here, are merely so many meteors, to light us to our 
future home. 

But if all knowledge of a future world had been 
denied us, if man had no hopes, no aspirations be- 
yond the present life, there would be no excuse for 
remaining in ignorance. A sound understanding, 
a correct judgment, vigor of mind, control over the 
passions, and a strong and active body, are indis- 
pensable to prosperity and happiness in this life.— 
Past and present experience, fully proves this as- 
sertion. Study the history of ancient nations; as- 
certain by what methods they were founded,—the 
steps by which, many of them, rose to that exalted 
pitch of grandeur, we so much admire,—what it was 
that constituted their true fame and glory, and the 
cause of their declension and fall ; we see at once, 








that they were at their greatest height of pros- 
perity and honor, when the principles of a virtuous 
education were applied to the institutions of their 
government. Their greatness began to wane, when 
knowledge and virtue, those elements of greatness, 
began to wane; and they fell, with a tremendous 
crash, when those elements were exchanged for the 
sword and battle-axe ; when educated mind gave 
place to ignorance and superstition; when the 
name “ philanthropist” was exchanged for that of 
“ warrior,” and when their young were educated in 
the school of infamy, instead of virtue and truth. 

The great and good Wm. Penn, appropriately) 
remarked that, “That which makes a good consti-| 
tution, must keep it, viz: Men of wisdom and vir-| 
tue,—qualities that, because they descend not with 
worldly inheritance, must be carefully propagated 
by a virtuous education of youth.” 

Go, at the present day, to countries where they 
know not the blessings of knowledge, where the day 
of wisdom has never dawned. What horrid scenes 
greet your vision: No regular form of government; 
human life not regarded; men, instead of offerin 
up their devotions, at the shrine of the true and 
the living God, continually prostrating themselves | 
before images of wood and stone. All is anarchy, 
and confusion. Go to benighted Africa, or to any) 
other heathen land, and what do you beho!d? There, 
you will behold father arrayed against son, brother 
against brother, and neighbor against neighbor, in 
deadly combat. You willsee the young and bloom- 
ing wife, offering up her life, upon the “ funeral 
pile,” beside the cold corpse of her husband. You) 
will see the young mother committing her offspring 
to the foaming Ganges, to appease its supposed 
wrath, or to the venomous serpent, to be enveloped 
in its hideous coils, or leaving it upon the burning 
desert to be devoured by ravenous beasts. Men 
and women prostrate themselves before the car of 
“ Juggernaut,” to be crushed by its merciless 
wheels. But light the lamp of knowledge, estab- 
lish schools, and what a change. Wars and blood-. 
shed cease. Man no longer desires to harm his 
friend or brother, but throws himself upon his man- 
ly bosom, bedews his head with tears of joy, and 
breaths in his ear the soft sympathy of love. The 
wife no longer sacrifices her life beside her hus-| 
band’s dead body; but strives to live in such a way, 
that she may meet his departed spirit in a better 
world. The mother no longer flings her infant to} 
the waves; but clasps it to her bosom, and thanks| 
her Lord for the gift. The genial influence of | 
knowledge falls upon them, like soft moonbeams| 
upon a silvery stream, and creates them anew in 
the image of their maker. 

Education dissipates superstition. The unlearn- 
ed regard the various freaks of nature with super- 
stitious dread. Many view the appearance of an 
eclipse, as a harbinger of war, famine, or some other 
horrible disaster. And a comet is regarded as an 
instrument for the destruction of the earth. But 
view these phenomena by the light of science, and 
how differently they appear. Instead of being 
sources of alarm, their contemplation affords ex- 
quisite pleasure, and lifts the soul of man from low 
and groveling objects, and brings him into a near- 
ness with the Architect of all things. In viewing | 
these things, it would seem that the Almighty; in 
his wisdom, has left part of his work undone, for 
the express purpose of giving man an opportunity) 
of exercising his judgment upon them, and thereby) 
improveing his mind and morals. 

Education is never out of place; 





though said 
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| haps, one who designs to lead the life of a farmer, 


/coming such. 


will tell us, that to learn to read, write and cipher, 
is sufficient for him. This is asad mistake. The 
farmer should be a well-read man, He should at 
least be able to analyze his soil, that he may deter- 
mine the kind of grain, to which its nature is best 
adapted. An educated mind can better guide the 


| plow, or wield the spade and hoe. Our hard work- 


ing farmers have been styled one of the strongest 
props of the nation. Hence their minds should be 
well stored with useful knowledge. The duties of 


/no occupation or profession can be successfully 


discharged without the aid of an education. Yet, 
strange as it may seem, there are those who will 
scoff at the idea of a thorough education, remark- 
ing that it will make rascals of people. On the 
contrary, it is just what will prevent them from be- 
Again, to prove that knowledge is 
of no avail, they will point to men who grace lofty 
ranks of honor and renown, who have come up as 
they will inform you, with scarcely a common pebool 
education. Now this affords no argument against 
knowledge; but on the contrary, it forms a most 
striking one, in favor of it. For the question now 
arises, if a mar is able to carve out a high destiny 
for himself without education, what might he not 
accomplish, did he possess a disciplined mind, heart 
and body? 

But I must bring my disconnected remarks to a 
close. As Iam young in years, and still younger 
in experience as a teacher, perhaps it might seem 
like boasting, for me to offer any suggestions touch- 
ing the best method of imparting instruction. Still, 
to those pupils, who daily assemble in this room 
for the purpose of improving their minds, I would 
say, press onward and upward. Your cause is a 
good one. Education will pay. It will pay in en- 
abling you to meet the responsibilities of this life ; 
and in preparing you for a glorious reception in the 
world to come. Aim at no ordinary attainments. 
Be satisfied with nothing short of fame’s highest 
pinnacle. “It is far better to aim high and fall 
below, than to aim low and fall still lower.” It is 
better to fall and nearly break one’s head, than to 
never attempt to walk. But the hill of science is 
difficult and steep, and as we pass onward in our 
course,— 


** Hills peep o’er hills, and alps on alps arise.”’ 


Thorns and brambles are in our pathway, but look 
beyond these, and we will see the rose blossoming, 
and will ere long inhale its sweet fragrance. The 
waves of adverse fortune may roll over us; but let 
us 
** Stand the storm, it won’t be long, 
We'll anchor by and by.” 


But study not to become learned, merely for 
the sake of becoming a profound scholar, or 
skilled in any of the arts and sciences. If you 
do, you mistake the object of an education. Ever 
bear in mind, that you are sailing across the ocean 
of life, to a home beyond its rolling tide. Seek to 
be useful. Listen to that mournful cry, wafted to 
our ears, on every passing breeze :—Educated 
brethren, save us or we perish: feed us with the 
bread of knowledge. The light of knowledge, which 
enlivens with its benign rays your happy homes, 
never illuminated our darkened minds. 

Do good to all, and then, if not surrounded by the 
pomp and pride of life, there is an hour coming, 
when those, to whose temporal wants you have ad- 
ministered, will rise up and call you blessed. 





